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PTUC backs 
‘Bill of 
Rights 


_ In a major step forward for 
-employment_ rights, the 
_ Trades Union Congress has 
passed a motion calling on 
_ the general council to draw- 
_ up and campaign for a bill of 
‘rights for disabled people. 

_ The motion, proposed last 
month at the TUC Conference 
by the National ‘Communica- 
tions Union, recommended that 
the bill should include sections 
on how to enforce and secure 
positive discrimination in em- 
ployment and career develop- 
“ment, help in finding work and 
access to workplaces and public 
buildings. 

- The TUC’s first step will be to 
discuss the motion at this 
month’s Social Insurance and In- 
dustrial Welfare Committee 
meeting. 

_ At the meeting, union repre- 
sentatives will discuss areas the 
bill should cover, said Janis 
Grant, assistant at the TUC Social 
“Insurance and Industrial Welfare 
Department. They will also look 
into weaknesses in current dis- 
ability legislation before sending 
out a draft of the bill to indi- 
vidual unions for their com- 
‘ments early next year. 

| The bill will be prepared in 
“consultation with the National 
‘League of the Blind and Dis- 
“abled, seconders of the motion. 
_ “The principle is admirable,” 
‘said Bert Massey, assistant direc- 
tor of RADAR, “though I am not 
sure what position a ‘bill of 
tights’ would have within the 
British constitution. Perhaps 
~Charter’ would be more accu- 


a 


+ He said that although several 
unions, such as the Banking, In- 
surance and Finance Union and 
NALGO had produced their own 
handbooks on disability rights, 
there were several areas, includ- 
ng the rights of people who be- 
come disabled while working, 
where greater union awareness 
would be welcome. 
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New research from The Spastics Society 
Disabled people face many 
barriers to voting 


Joe Ashworth 


who uses a wheelchair, and he has some strong words about 
fashion, music and disability — see page 11. 


Minister says no to charities 


Voluntary organisations 
came away from a meeting 
with Nicholas Scott, Minister 
for the Disabled, last month 
“confused and dismayed” at 
the Government’s stand on 
the new income support 
scheme. 

They say it will make it 
more difficult for some peo- 
ple who become severely dis- 
abled to live in the commun- 
ity after April 1988. 

Seven organisations, including 
The Spastics Society, MENCAP, 
RADAR and the RNIB, had hoped 
that the Government would fully 
honour its pledge that severely 
disabled people would not lose 
out when the new income sup- 
port scheme is introduced. Some 
newly disabled people and many 
leaving special education will 
not be eligible to receive the 
same level of cash support as 
now. As a result they could be up 
to £50 a week worse off, while 
many people will be £5 to 10a 
week worse off than under the 
old scheme. 

Those receiving benefit now 
will be protected from any loss 
in cash terms, but may have their 
benefit eroded by inflation. 

Nicholas Scott responded to 
proposals put forward by the 
charities, but made it clear that 


there would be no changes in 
the social security system to take 
account of severely disabled 
people in the near future. 

He held out some hope that 
the level of benefits might be re- 
considered and added that many 
disabled people would gain 
under the new system. 

“T am confused and dismayed 
by this decision,” said John Cox, 


continued on page 3 


Questionnaire 


How useful do you find Dis- 
ability Now? What other sub- 
jects would you like to see in 
it? Would you be willing to 
pay for it? 

These are some of the ques- 
tions we are seeking answers 
‘to in the Disability Now 
questionnaire, inserted with 
this issue. 

Please help us! If we don’t 
know what our readers want, 
we can’t supply it, and it is im- 
portant that we receive your 
reply if we are to get.an accu- 
rate picture of our whole 
readership. 

If you find it difficult to fill 
in the questionnaire yourself, 
please ask a friend to help. Re- 
member, no stamp is needed. 


Disabled people face many 
problems which prevent 
them taking part as equals in 
an election, says a report 
published by The Spastics 
Society last month. 

These include getting to the 
polling station, lack of access 
into the station and the polling 
booth, and marking the ballot 
paper. 

Seventy people with a wide 
range of disabilities, including 
mental handicap, who live in re- 
sidential units or in the com- 
munity, were interviewed in 5 
very different constituencies — 
North West Durham, Green- 
wich, Kingston upon Thames, 
Salford East and South West Sur- 
rey — during the 1987 general 
election campaign. 

The aim was to explore the 
range of disabled people’s views, 
problems and experiences as 
electors. A MORI poll conducted 
the month before the election 
found that 9 per cent of the pub- 
lic aged 18+ consider them- 
selves disabled. 

These are the main findings: 

@ Most of those interviewed in 
residential units were registered 


Your Mobility Allowance 
and Ford’s Motability Scheme 
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to vote, but interviewers heard 
of centres where disabled peo- 
ple had not been registered, at 
least in the past. One man had 
lived for 42 years in centres 
where residents had been told 
“voting wasn’t for them”. Some 
people living in the community 
had not registered because of 
the physical difficulties of voting 
and of those who were reg- 
istered some were prevented 
from voting because of the 
physical obstacles or other prob- 
lems caused. by their disability. 
Others only managed to vote be- 
cause they had help. 

People in some residential 
centres said they did not vote be- 
cause the outside world had no- 
thing to do with them. 

@ Enquiries about access to poll- 
ing stations in the 5 constituen- 
cies revealed problems at many. 
None of the 5 town halls pub- 
lished access information. 
@Some disabled people used 
postal or proxy votes but others 
found it too difficult to apply for 
them or did not know how. 
Others thought postal votes 
were discriminatory: it meant 
continued on page 3 
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An open letter 
to John Cox... 


Dear Sir John, 

You are doubtless aware of a re- 
cent headline on the front of The 
Sun newspaper (30 July ) regard- 
ing some childish outburst from 
the children of Princess Anne 
and Mark Phillips. The banner 
headline that day shouted out to 
the millions of Sun readers “You 
Spastics”. 

In my eyes the event was 
rather fortuitous, albeit uninten- 
tionally so, and should be used as 
such. 

It goes without saying that 
children, be they Royal or other- 
wise, have used the word “Spas- 

- tic” as a term of abuse since the 
word first became used as de- 
scriptive of people having cere- 
bral palsy. The Royal children 
were simply carrying on that 
tradition by referring abusively 
to the press corps as “Spastics”, 
which led to the publication of 
The Sun story. 

It is, of course, a moot point 
whether or not The Sun, with its 
gutter level line of communica- 
tion, was reporting solely on the 
Royal children’s outburst against 
the press. Or whether, by subtle- 
ty not normally connected with 
The Sun, they were using the 
headline “You Spastics”, with the 
photos of two Royal children 
underneath, simply to abuse 
them in their turn. 

The corollary of all this is real- 
ly rather straightforward: the 
term “Spastic” remains a word 
used to insult and diminish. 

I have two equally simple 
questions to put to you. Firstly, 
why do you allow your Society 
to continue to use a name that is 
insulting and abusive to those it 
is designed to help? 

Secondly, why is it that almost 
none of your staff has cerebral 
palsy? 

I hope that you will be able to 
answer openly to these 2 ques- 
tions within the pages of this 
newspaper, as I am sure that you 
are as anxious as I am to see that 
people with cerebral palsy 


Struggling to leave a bath is 
neither relaxing or safe— 
yet many elderly and less 
able people have little 
alternative. 


Re-discover stress-free 
independent bathing with 
the Autolift bathing chair. It 
swings gently over the bath 
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Letters to the Editor 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 


should not only stop being con- 
stantly abused by means of lan- 
guage, but also stop being de- 
nied useful employment within 
your organisation and, indeed, to 
be elected onto your Board of 
Management. 

Rudi Breakwell Bos 

Director 

Artsline 

(Rudi Breakwell Bos has, since 
writing this letter, left Artsline — 
Editor.) 


... and his 
reply 


Dear Rudi, 
Thank you for your letter. 

To take your points one by 
one. 

You should know that the 
Editor-in-Chief of The Sun came 
to see me to apologise profusely 
for the headline in his paper. He 
said it was hurtful, insensitive 
and he hoped that The Spastics 
Society and those with cerebral 
palsy would forgive his paper for 
this breach of good journalism. 

You ask whether The Spastics 
Society will be changing its 
name. 

First of all, I must remind you 
that I am the chief executive of 
the Society and it is the Execu- 
tive Council who make policy. 

Two years ago we ran a market 
research on the name. There was 
active debate on the subject dur- 
ing the afternoon session of the 
AGM that year. Strong feelings 
were expressed both for and 
against, and of course there are 
arguments for and against. 

Above all, you may not know 
that there are 193 Spastics 
Societies in this country, auton- 
omous and charities in their own 
right. They make up their minds 
what their names should be. 

I am sure that there will be a 
rising tide on this subject and it 
is good that debate should con- 
tinue. 

On employment, I agree with 
you that there are not enough cp 
people employed by the Society. 
This is not to say that they are 
excluded. We must do better. 

Finally, you ask whether there 
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are any cp people on the Board 
of Management. I take this to 
mean our Executive Council. 
Four out of 15 members have cp 
and 11 members on the Alpha 
Advisory Committee to the 


Council (all the members ) have 
cerebral palsy. 

John Cox 

Director 

The Spastics Society 


How the Neater Eater works. 
Independent 
eating 

I noticed a letter in Margaret 
Morgan’s column (DN, June) 
from a woman having problems 
feeding herself because of athe- 
tosis. 

I thought you might be in- 
terested in a device called the 
Neater Eater which I invented 
and am now manufacturing. It 
enables people with tremor dis- 
abilities to feed themselves. I 
have had success with several 
people with athetosis who can- 
not feed themselves without the 
device but can feed themselves 
quite easily with it. 

The Neater Eater comes with 
crockery, cutlery and instruc- 
tion manual. It is portatable and 
could be taken to a cafe or res- 
taurant, but it is obviously an aid 
for the disabled so it probably 
would not fully get over the 
problem of being stared at. 

The Neater Eater costs £470, 
but of the 30 or so I have already 
sold, 7 have been bought for dis- 
abled people by the social ser- 
vices departments. 

Jonathan Michaelis 
Michaelis Engineering 
22 Garthland Drive 
Barnet 

Herts EW5 3AZ 


Paddington’s 
improved 
services 


Your summary of the report into 
the provision of support services 
for the handicapped young adult 
(DN August) was fairly accurate, 
though I consider it was dis- 
torted by the emotive headline 
and photograph. The article 
tended to infer that this author- 
ity was greatly lacking in support 
whereas the report stressed at 
great length that the survey of 
two districts was representative 
of the situation nationally. 

It has to be noted that the re- 
port was based on surveys con- 
ducted in 1984/85. This author- 
ity was then aware of many 
shortcomings and was taking ac- 
tion to remedy them. We now 
have one of the first Physical 
Handicap Teams in the country, 
established early last year which 
works closely with our Mental 
Handicap Unit and the child de- 
velopment team. 


A great deal of effort has been 
put into our work with the local 
authorities and voluntary orga- 
nisations to improve our ser- 
vices. We now have a joint 
strategy for the adult with a men- 
tal handicap in Westminster. 
This has enabled many people to 
be moved out of long stay hospit- 
als and provide better support 
for those already in the com- 


munity. We are also planning 
new accommodation and have 
proposals for workshops. 

My last point concerns the 
photograph and caption of Mark 
Vidgen which was regretfully 
not quite correct. Mark’s pre- 
scription has been and is regular- 
ly checked and changed when 
necessary. He also has had a full 
support service provided by 
medical, health authorities and 
social services. 

If any of your readers wishes 
to discuss our success and lead 
in service provision to the dis- 
abled at first hand I will be happy 
to arrange the visits. 

DE Durham 

Unit General Manager 
Paddington and North 
Kensington Health Authority 
Community Health Services 
Paddington Community 
Hospital 

Woodfied Road 

London W9 2BB 


DN on disc? 


I am writing on behalf of my wife 
as well as myself to say how 
much easier it is to read Disabil- 
ity Now on the computer; it does 
away with all the troubles of 
handling the newspaper. 

Two of the activities staff at 
this centre took the trouble to 
put the paper on to disc. It would 
benefit a great number of people 
if through some means it could 
be put on disc regularly and 
transmitted to other centres by 
means of a telephone every 
month. 

Peter Lloyd 

Princess Marina Centre 

Seer Green, Bucks 

The main stumbling block to 
taking advantage of the prog- 
ram developed at Princess Mari- 
na has been lack of computers 
in the editorial department of 
Disability Now. From the sale of 
some outdated equipment we 
have raised enough money to 
buy one Amstrad PC1512 with 
printer and Wordstar program 
and a modem. But to operate 
efficiently, each journalist 
should have a computer. We 
therefore need urgently 2 more 
Amstrads with printers and 
Wordstar programs. 

Are there any organisations, 
companies or individuals who 
can help us? Having DN on disc 
would be a great benefit to 
many disabled people, as Peter 
Lloyd says — Editor. 


DN’s diary column 
by Julian Marshall 


Phoney-tic 

The TUC conference in 
Blackpool last month ended up 
sounding like one of those “first 
the good news, then the bad 
news” jokes, as far as disabled 
people were concerned. The 
good news is that this year they 
used Palantype phonetic 
translation machines to convert 
the delegates’ speeches 
instantaneously into words. The 
bad news is the machine ran 
amok on the first day. “Ooer moo 
moment must end sure we organ 
eyes more furtively,” said Fred . 
Jarvis. Rodney Bickerstaffs 
plaintive “We're in crisis, we’re 
going down the pan” became 
“We're in cry shits, we’re going 
down the Thames.” The rogue 
machine screamed “Error, error, 
error” as soon as “The Generally 
Secretary” Norman Willis started 
speaking. As he went on to say, 
“trade une Joanists” must unite 
against the attacks of Mrs 
Thatcher’s “unscrew poo less 
gutterment.” 

More (very ) good news: the 
general council was instructed 
to draw up and campaign fora 
bill of rights for disabled people, 
help to get work, and access to 
workplaces and public buildings 
(see page 1 ). The bad news is 
that for this year’s delegates 
there was no ramp or lift to the 


induction loops for the deaf and 
insufficient room to move at the 
front of the hall. 


rostrum, no disabled parking, no | 
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R-r-rubbish se 
An American therapist told aself- _ 


help group for Californian 


watching Max Headroom could 


4 
stutterers last month that ; 


teach children to stutter. 
Theodore Emery warned that 
watching the computer- 
generated talking head with the 
sn-sn-snappy riposts and cool 
stutter could set a bad example 
to the nation’s hitherto eloquent 
youth. 

“When youngsters start 
imitating Max by saying ‘I’m J-J- 
Johnny,’ the act of talking 
consciously has begun and 


confusion about how to talk will | . 


set in,” he said. 

If Y2 an hour a week watching a 
stuttering cartoon can have so 
much effect, perhaps the makers 
should put out a version dubbed 
into French— maybe children 
would pick that up just as easily. 


Wives 


“Tll never cease to be amazed at 
the creative violence some 
people come up with,” saida 
policeman on the arrival of 
James Burns at Houston Jail, 
Texas. Burns, 40-years-oldand 
paralysed from the neck down, 
persuaded a friend to strap a gun 
to the arm of his wheelchair and 
cover it with his coat. He then 
confronted his new wife of just 2 
weeks in a bar, accusing her of 
being unfaithful. 

Somehow he managed to 
persuade her to put an innocent 
looking piece of string in his 
mouth. The other end of the 


string was, unfortunately forher, — 


attached to the trigger, and 
Burns shot her 3 times, killing 
her outright. 

Incidentally, Burns was 
paralysed when he was shot by 
his first wife! 


Contributions, please, to DN 
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_ A number of significant moves 

_ were made on disability issues at 
the Labour Conference in 
Brighton last month. 

The income of disabled peo- 
ple on benefits was high on the 
agenda and the conference over- 
whelmingly passed a motion 
committing the party to a com- 
prehensive disability income 
scheme, after a debate in which 
disabled people spoke. This is a 
move many disability organisa- 
tions have been campaigning for 
for years. — 

The conference also conde- 
mned the effect on severely dis- 
abled people of the changes in 
Social Security legislation due to 
take effect in April 1988, and de- 
legates attacked the recent com- 
ments of John Moore, Minister 
for Health and Social Security, 
who has stated that he wants to 
see amove towards more means- 
tested benefits. 

At a reception hosted by the 
National Council of Voluntary 
Organisations (NCVO) and 
Voluntary Organisations Person- 
al Social Services 
(VOPSS), Bryan Gould, the new- 
ly elected member of Labour’s 
National Executive Committee, 
promised that the party would 
take a fresh look at the rela- 
tionship between the voluntary 
and state sectors. He looked for- 
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Labour backs income scheme 


ward to a new partnership in 
which local authorities would 
still play the major role, but the 
voluntary and consumer groups 
would have a much greater say. 


Bryan Gould ay 


The employment of disabled 
people was the subject of a 
fringe meeting held by RADAR, 
which asked speakers how far 
the Labour movement ensured 
that disabled people get a fair 
deal in employment. 

Alf Morris MP, shadow spokes- 
man on disability, said that much 
had been done by past Labour 
governments, but that trade un- 
ions and the Labour party must 
do more to ensure that disabled 
people are given an _ equal 
chance for jobs, and within poli- 
tical parties. 

Brian Lamb 


julian Marshall 


The Mayor of Portsmouth, James Lodge, cuts the ribbon to the new 


centre, while group chairman Hedley Chappell looks on. 


‘CP Centre marks new era 


_A new era for Portsmouth and 


District Spastics Society began 


last month with the opening of 
their Cerebral Palsy Centre, 
claimed to be one of the first of 


_ its kind in Britain. 


The centre offers advice and 
support for people with special 


needs and their families. 


There will be a lending and re- 


ference library devoted to pub- 
lications on cp and related 
topics, a mother and toddlers 
_ group and a drop-in centre. 
“It is our most inventive pro- 


ject in nearly 40 years,” said 


Hedley Chappell, chairman of 
the Portsmouth group. “It sym- 


the group”. 


It is hoped that the centre will 
also attract people with no 


_ direct connection with cp. 


“One of the problems is that 
parents of disabled children do 
not know where to go for advice 
_and are not in contact with a loc- 
al group. This centre will hope- 


bolises a new professionalism in 


a provide more support,” said 


Pat Brooks, herself a parent of a 
child with cp. 

The centre was opened by the 
Lord Mayor of Portsmouth and 
president of the local group, 
James Lodge. Afterwards, John 
Cox, director of The Spastics 
Society, told parents: “You are 
the front runners, the sharp end 
of the Society. We at head office 
exist to support you.” He criti- 
cised the insensitive way in 
which doctors have treated pa- 
rents of cp children in the past, 
to loud approval from those pre- 
sent. “If there were any doctors 
here today (none. had replied to 
their invitations), I would say: 
‘get your act together and learn 
how to deal with parents’.” 

The smart new centre cost 
nearly £70,000 and includes a 
specially adapted flat upstairs. 
Most of the money came from 
capital released by closing a loss- 
making work centre. Rent from 
that building, now let to Hamp- 
shire social services, will help 
with the running costs. 


Voting barriers 
continued from page I 


voting before the campaign had 
finished. 
@ Several people had problems 
obtaining information about the 
election. Information available 
in residential units varied, but a 
hostel for mentally handicapped 
people in Greenwich stood out 
for the way it educated residents 
about political issues. 
@ Very few of the disabled peo- 
le interviewed had any faith in 
e political parties when it 
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came to disability issues. 

Supporting the report, Bob 
Wareing MP promised to bring 
the matter of access to polling 
stations up in Parliament. 

Among the organisations who 
support the report are RADAR, 
the Rathbone Society and the 
National League of the Blind and 
Disabled. 


Disabled People and the 1987 
General Election, by Eileen Fry, 
Campaigns Department, The 
Spastics Society, 12 Park Cres- 
cent, London WIN 4EQ. £2.50. 


Parents claim doctors are “un 


Support for the families of new- 
born disabled babies is hapha- 
zatd and random, says a report 
published last month by the 
Campaign for People with Men- 
tal Handicaps. 

It is based on a CMH survey of 
the policy and practice in over 
80 per cent of district health au- 
thorities in England and Wales. 

The survey found that just 
under two-thirds of local social 
services departments are not 
routinely told of the birth of a 
disabled child and that fewer 
than half the mothers of disabled 
children are visited by hospital 
social workers. Only 12 per cent 
of health authorities have writ- 
ten guidelines for staff on provid- 
ing support for new parents. 

The report suggests support 
services should be based on the 
following requirements: 


@ The birth of a disabled baby 
affects the whole family, so a 
range of services should be pro- 
vided, covering their medical, 
psychological, practical, educa- 
tion and financial needs. 

@ This help should be mobilised 
as soon as the problem is di- 
agnosed. 

@ Services should be provided 
on a multi-disciplinary basis and 
not through any one profession. 
@ Greater recognition should be 
given to the role of other parents 
and voluntary organisations in 
giving support. 

@ Each district needs co- 
ordination and agreed policy 


FASMONEP, 


to achieve these 


statements 
aims. 

Another survey by Dr Barnar- 
do’s Merthyr Family Resource 
Centre says 4 out of 10 families 
are told unsympathetically that 
their child has a mental disability 
and 6 out of 10 said predictions 
about the child’s abilities did not 
match their later experience. 

As a result, the Standing Con- 
ference of Voluntary Organisa- 
tions for People with a Mental 
Handicap in Wales, is conduct- 
ing a survey of Welsh practices 
for a report due next March. 

A working party of parents, 
voluntary groups and_profes- 
sionals has also been set up to 


Services for visually disabled 
people “a disgrace” says RNIB 


The standard of service provided 
for multi-handicapped. visually 
impaired people in mental hand- 
icap hospitals is branded “a dis- 
grace to our community” by a 
new RNIB report. 

The report, Out of Isolation, 
says few of the 23,200 adults 
who have other disabilities in 
addition to being visually im- 
paired have access to appropri- 
ate services, largely because 
these services tend to be geared 
to people with a single disability. 

The service provided in ordin- 
ary mental handicap hospitals is 
particularly criticised. Despite 
the efforts of many hardworking 
and dedicated nurses, the report 
says, residents are rarely given 
the chance to learn new skills or 
maintain old ones. There is little 
involvement in daily activities or 
stimuli of any sort and there is a 
generally low level of staff skills. 

The authors, Anthony Best 
(University of Birmingham), 
Paul Ennals (SENSE) and Peter 
Johnson (RNIB ), propose a mod- 
el of services building on those 
already provided to include 


Minister says no 


continued from page 1 


director of The Spastics Society. 
“Tt means that some very severe- 


- ly disabled people who are living 


independently may be forced 
eventually to stay in residential 
care as they will not have the in- 
come to support themselves, 
while some young people may 
not be able to move into the 
community. 

“We have been following Gov- 
ernment policy on community 
care and encouraging independ- 
ence. Now we may see severely 
disabled people forced back into 
dependence on others and at 
great cost to the Health Depart- 
ment and social security system. 

“The Minister has promised to 
write to us explaining this deci- 
sion further, and I only hope that 
he may yet think again about the 
consequences of his decision.” 


assessment, continuing educa- 
tion, day occupation and the 
organisation of off-site housing. 

They also suggest that an 
advisory service to support staff 
should be established, along 
with the re-organisation of ser- 
vices on a regional basis backed- 
up by a national information and 
staff training centre. 


Out of Isolation, RNIB, 224 
Great Portland Street, London 
WIN OAA. Price £8. 
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recommend practical improve- 
ments. 


* A new video launched by the 
Kings Fund Centre deals with 
the difficult task of how parents 
are told that their newborn baby 
has a disability. 

Shared Concern is intended 
for doctors, medical students 
and other health care profession- 
als involved in the support of pa- 
rents. The idea was conceived 
and seen through to completion 
by SOPHIE, a north London pa- 
rents group. 

The video uses dramatised 
scenes and interviews with pa- 
rents and professionals to show 
the good and bad ways of break- 
ing the news, but it makes no 
claim to a perfect method. 

It is intended to be followed 
by a group discussion, and 
tutors’ notes and a booklet of 
guidelines have been produced 
to help this. 


The video can be hired from CFL 
Vision, Chalfont Grove, Ger- 
rards Cross, Bucks SL9 9TN. Tel: 
(02407) 4433. £10.50. 

To buy (VHS only): £45, from 
the Kings Fund Centre, 126 
Albert Street, London NW1 7NF. 


Begin at the Beginning CMH 
Publications, 5 Kentings, Com- 
berton, Cambs, CB3 7DT, £2. 


WHO 


CARES¢ 


Who cares if you or a relative find it increasingly 
difficult to get up and down stairs? Possibly the 


Als most versatile range of Stairlifts, plus Homelifts and 
= _— Wheelchair Transport, can change all that. 
— 


Who cares whether you enjoy greater comfort and 
incre .ed independence with the latest Medical Beds? 
Automatic controls together with motorized equipment 
like a leglift and bedraiser help overcome any problems 
of immobility or access that you may have. 


Who cares enough to develop a comprehensive 


as Comfort Padding System that will help you to prevent 


and treat pressure sores? A system that can be supplied 


S 


and price. 


Lud > with protective waterproof covers, Or there's a range 
eA He of soft, comforting Fleeces, too. 

i y Who cares about improving life for those who are 
Sie incontinent —and those who have to care for them? 
With a range of Reusable Continence Care products — 


bedpads, chairpads, drawsheets, briefs and even bibs 
—that are easy to use and unrivalled for quality, design 


In fact, only one company cares enough to provide an 
expanding range of quality comfort products for the 
elderly, the handicapped and the sick, 


Gimson Tendercare 
62 Boston Road Beaumont Leys 
Leicester LE4 1AZ 
Telephone (0533) 366779 
Telex 341513 GIMSON G 
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Community Transport Conference and Exhibition 


In unity there is strength 


by Nigel Smith 
The Fifth Annual Community 
Transport Event at Hatfield 
Polytechnic last month was big- 
ger than ever: more people 
attending the conference and 
the 25 training workshops, more 
exhibitors giving a good cover- 
age of special needs and com- 
munity transport operators, and 
around 1,000 visitors to see it all. 
Richard Armitage, secretary of 
the organisers, Community 


Transport Services, saw this as 
evidence of “the growing matur- 


Ride” at the conference. 

David Hunter, LDU’s coordi- 
nator, said that while one trip a 
week was a modest goal, which 
would be quite unacceptable to 
able-bodied people, it was a visi- 
ble target over 2 years. It would 
cost an extra £50 million. At pre- 
sent there are 50,000 people 
with disabilities registered with 
London Dial-a-Rides, but only 
4,500 passenger trips a week. 

Debbie Seaburn, West Cum- 
bria CT, pointed ‘out that 
200,000 Londoners identified as 
mobility handicapped are not 


ity of community transport, with 
a move towards a more profes- 
sional approach to transport pro- 
vision and operation.” 

Community transport as a 
whole has been strengthened by 
the decision of CTS and the 
Community Transport Associa- 
tion to merge. The result must 
be more weight when it comes 
to lobbying Government as well 
as bringing the CTS training 
workshops, conference exhibi- 
tions and Community Trans- 
port Magazine under one truly 
representative body. 

The London Dial-a-Ride Users 
Association launched its cam- 
paign “One trip a week — a two 
year plan for London Dial-a- 


_. AUSTIN ROVER 
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If you're interested in 
obtaining credit contact 
Austin Rover Finance, 

100 Stratford Road, Shirley, 
Solihull B90 3BH. 

Tel: 021-745 2633. 


Rod Brotherwood with the converted Nissan Prairie. 


registered as Dial-a-Ride users. 

The audience agreed that the 
campaign was only a start and, 
with Alan Rees of the Edinburgh 
Council of Social Services, that it 
was of national significance. 

Help the Aged, who have don- 
ated 476 lift-equipped vehicles 
in their national minibus 
scheme, announced a Commun- 
ity Transport Scheme during the 
conference. A direct response to 
bus de-regulation, it will be 
aimed particularly at rural areas 
where there is a pressing need 
for specialised transport. 

Help the Aged wants to sup- 
port community car schemes 
including care and repair of 
elderly people’s homes, meals 


At Austin Rover we appreciate that, if you're disabled, a car can 


literally mean freedom. 


That's why we've instigated the Austin Rover Mobility Scheme. 
To provide you with the practical transport you need — at a very 


affordable price. 


The new generation of Austin Rover cars offer unequalled 
reliability and efficiency — combined with easy access, light, responsive 
controls, oceans of interior room, plus automotives available in each 


model range. 


In most Metros and Maestros for instance, you can fold down 
part of the rear seat to stash a wheelchair, but retain plenty of space 


on wheels and mobile day cen- 
tres. Smaller vehicles will be 
available where they would be 
more appropriate than mini- 
buses. Those interested should 
contact UK Grants, Help the 
Aged, St James’s Walk, London 
ECIR OBE. 

Few developments on the 
vehicle front since the Mobility 
Roadshow (see DN July), but the 
Bedford Astramax 365L High 
Roof Van is now available with 
automatic transmission and 
power steering, which means 
that Mobility International’s 
Chairman Astra conversion is 
too. This is good news for dis- 
abled drivers who need a vehicle 
in which another wheelchair 
user can travel. The automatic 
Chairman Astra with power 
steering costs from £10,786. 

Probably the best vehicle for a 
family with a wheelchair user is 
the Brotherwood conversion of 
the Nissan Prairie. Designed on 
the inspiration of John Lambert, 
an ex-pilot who is now a C5 tet- 
raplegic, it has an optional, un- 
obtrusive raised rear roof and a 
space for a wheelchair user be- 
hind the front seats reached by a 
shallow ramp. Swivel seats are 
available. 

A big advantage is that seats 
are positioned either side of the 
wheelchair space as well, so the 
wheelchair user can travel next 
to another passenger. Prices 
start at £10,762. 

Manchester coachbuilders W 
B Cunliffe showed an example 
of the Ford Transit minibuses 
they are supplying to the excit- 
ing new City of Bradford Dial-a- 
Ride service — “Freedom Ride”. 
Three vehicles will be used to 
operate a service for people liv- 
ing in the city centre or a mile 
beyond who cannot use public 
transport. The Freedom Ride 
will be available 7 days a week, 
8am to 10.30pm and cost 20p a 
ride. 

The rear-engined Vw 
Transporter/Caravelle has been 


And if you're over 18, we can arrange credit terms through 


address above. 


Austin Rover Finance — just ask for a written quotation from the 


To take advantage of our Mobility Scheme discount, call in at 


any Austin Rover dealer, who'll also arrange to make any 
modifications necessary through an approved specialist. 
Alternatively, post the coupon for an information pack 


complete with price list and authorisation form. Either way, you'll see 


for passengers. The Maestro even offers optional power steering! 


Better still, the Austin Rover Mobility Scheme knocks as 
much as 17% off the car's basic list price! — no matter 
whether you want a Metro, Mini, Maestro, Montego or a 


Rover.* 


The scheme is open to anyone who holds a Mobility 
Allowance (including the relatives of anyone not able to drive). | 

Private Car Allowance holders and current trike owners, ' 
or other registered disabled persons not covered in these Es 


categories may also qualify. 


Name 


that being disabled doesn't mean being disadvantaged. 


*Rover 800 series not yet available. 


To: Mobility Scheme Department, Austin Rover, Longbridge, Birmingham B31 2B. | 
Please send me details of your mobility scheme. 


Address 


AUSTIN ROVER 


i 
DN/10/87_ Mobility Scheme 


Community Transport Services secretary and conference organiser 
Richard Armitage with the new Bradford “Freedom Ride”. 


around for many years, but its re- 
liability, strong construction, 
built-in safety features and large 
sliding side door make it worth 
considering if you want a small- 
size minibus or large estate car. 
Because of its flat floor, it can be 


driven by a driver sitting in a © 


wheelchair. 

The large VW stand featured 
lift-equipped conversions by In- 
vatravel Conversions and Ady- 
anced Vehicle builders also 
available in the four-wheel drive 
Synchro model. 

Crown Suppliers now offer 
tail-lift minibuses on casual or 
hire. _Lift-equipped 


contract 


Transit, Sherpa, Talbot, Express 
or Bedford Midi minibuses can 
be hired for £121 a week. I wish 
they could be persuaded not to 
use the demeaning “Welfare 
vehicle” for these minibuses. 


Mobility International, 18-21 
Church Gate, Thatcham, New- 

bury, Berkshire RG13 4PH. Tel: : 
(0635) 64464. 

Rod Brotherwood,, Station Gar- 

age, Yetminster, Sherborne, 

Dorset. Tel: (0935) 872603 

VAG (UK) Lid, Commercial 

Vehicle Division, Frankland 
Road, Blagrove, Swindon, Wilts 

SN5 8YU. Tel: (0793) 40231 


* 


ene | 


(Coachbuilders) LTD. 
Tel 0204 73308 
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Disability issues were noticeable 
for their absence from the agen- 
da at the first United Kingdom 
Social Services Conference in 


_ Glasgow last month. But the first 


resolution — passed unanimously 
by the 600 delegates — did call 
on the Government to commit 


_ itself to providing cash to local 


authorities, to enable them to 
meet the requirements of the 


- Disabled Persons Act 1986. 


Councillor Paul Nolan, chair 
of Lothian region social work 
committee which proposed the 


~ motion, contrasted the way the 


Social Security Act was being 


_ rushed through “despite wide- 


spread condemnation by every- 
one consulted by the Govern- 
ment,” with the delays in im- 
plementing the Disabled Per- 
sons Act. 

“Even the money for initial 
assessments is not available, and 
the Disabled Persons Act is prog- 
ressing at snail’s pace,” he said, 
“but legislation that disadvan- 
tages disabled people is passing 
like an express train.” 

It was argued that councils 
should pre-empt the Govern- 
ment by outlining how they 
themselves would implement 
the Act if they had the resources 
to do so. 

Councillor Ken Hemsley of 
Cheshire County Council told 
the conference that he had 
travelled up by train and it had 
been very apparent to him that 
facilities for wheelchair users 
were wanting. 

He asked local authorities to 
examine what they themselves 
were doing. He criticised coun- 
cils which refused to sell special- 
ly adapted homes to their 
tenants. He also thought people 
with disabilities were put off 
seeking election to councils be- 
‘cause municipal buildings were 
often inaccessible. 

’ Unthinking use of language in 


relation to disability was criti- 


cised. Blanket terms such as “the 
disabled” or “the handicapped” 
were condemned. Speakers said 
that until language was put right, 
social services officers and coun- 
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reports from Ian Sutherland 


Question time: from left, Tony Newton, MP 
Kennedy MP and Tom Clarke MP. 


cillors could not be regarded as 
sincere about wanting to include 
everyone in their work. 


Tom Clarke “Fight!” 


Tom Clarke MP was present all 3 
days of the conference. He told 
Disability Now he was shocked 
that Malcolm Rifkind, a member 
of the cabinet, could address the 
conference for 45 minutes and 
not mention disability or the Dis- 
abled Persons Act. 

Four of the 18 sections of the 
Act were working, he said, but 
they were the “low cost or no 
cost sections.” 

He called on disabled people 
and their organisations to “fight, 
fight and fight again” to ensure 
the Act comes into full opera- 
tion. “The Government’s atti- 
tude is hypocritical,” he said. 
The resource implications of the 
legislation had been fully discus- 
sed in Parliament, yet the Gov- 
ernment was now saying it 
wanted talks with local author- 
ities on resource implications. 

Community care, he said, was 
also one of his priorities: it was 
grossly under-resourced and 
people were being discharged 
from hospitals into a form of care 
that simply did not exist. 


Community care 
A resolution was passed reaffir- 


ming that local authorities 
should have the main responsi- 
bility for managing community 
care while working with other 
statutory and voluntary orga- 
nisations. 

Speakers pointed out that 
most of the people in need of 
community care were already 
living in the community and 
they wanted the Government to 
ensure that local councils would 
not have to meet additional costs 
without a transfer of resources 
from the National Health Ser- 
vice. 

In his speech on the theme of 
the conference, “Boundaries of 
Care”, Malcolm Rifkind, Secret- 
ary of State for Scotland, said that 
people had a clear preference to 
keep or regain a place in the 
community and to have control 
over their daily lives. “We want 
to encourage this trend”, he said, 
“put there are limitations to 
what we can do from the cen- 
tre.” 

He called the contribution 
made by the voluntary sector to 
personal social services “out- 
standing”, and said that volun- 
tary bodies were often better 
placed than local authorities to 
provide services. “But a first and 
essential step is to acknowledge 
that boundaries exist and to rec- 
ognise the problems from this.” 


Alan Wylie 


Minister for Health; Chris Baur, editor, Scotsman; Charles 


Discrimination 
workshop 

Discrimination against people 
with disabilities was the theme 
of the workshop run by The 
Spastics Society. 

After an introduction by 
Douglas Shapland, chairman of 
the Society, Dr Eileen Fry talked 
of 2 research papers she has pro- 
duced, on discrimination in em- 
ployment last year, and on the 
difficulties disabled voters face, 
(see page 1.) © 

John Belcher, director of so- 
cial services, stressed that dis- 
abled people must have choice 
and an income sufficient to allow 
choice. “The Society is commit- 
ted to fighting the injustice of 
discrimination,” he said, “but is 
society?” 

Legislation, better services 
and education of the public and 
decision makers were necessary. 

Ron Gerver spoke about his 
Own experiences of discrimina- 
tion especially when looking for 
a job. He said equal opportuni- 
ties and possibly positive discri- 
mination were needed. 

The Society’s attitude chang- 
ing video, Land of Droog, was 
shown to delegates. 


RNID survey 


At the Royal National Institute 


5 


for the Deaf workshop, a report 
was released showing that social 
services departments do not’ 
provide enough environmental 
aids, such as visual doorbells or 
vibrating alarm clocks, to help 
hearing impaired people. 
According to Mike Martin, direc- 
tor of communication services at 
the RNID, only one person in a 
thousand is receiving help with 
special devices when 50 per 
cent of the elderly population 
are estimated to need it. 

So Little for So Many found 
that: there were not enough suit- 


? ably trained staff so people could 


wait up to a year for their aid; 
restricted budgets; inadequate 
information given to potential 
customers and lack of informa- 
tion on numbers and types of 
aids issued. 

The RNID is trying to per- 
suade the Government to fund 
an Open University course to 
help reduce the shortage of so- 
cial workers in the field of deaf- 
ness. 

It is also working on a module 
to add to the training of occupa- 
tional therapists who are in- 
volved in the supply of aids other 
than NHS hearing aids. 


Disabled councillor 
disappointed 

Mike Devenney, vice-chair of 
Islington’s social services, was 
disappointed that the confer- 
ence did not really address ques- 
tions of disability. 

He told Disability Now: “One 
of the major parts of social ser- 
vices is to work with people with 
disabilities — physical or mental. 
Elderly people are a very large 
client group and many of them 
are disabled. It is a bit strange 
that there wasn’t more emphasis 
on these aspects.” 

Like others, he noticed there 
was no signer for deaf people at 
the conference, no hearing loop 
systems and no braille papers or 
visual aids. 


Material also supplied by John 
Tizard, Central Social Services 
Manager, The Spastics Society. 


Mary Wilkinson reports 


Ifa voluntary code of good prac- 
tice based on minimum stan- 
dards is accepted, work centres 
run by groups affiliated to The 
Spastics Society will be pioneers 
in the field. 

At a unique seminar, held last 
month at Nottingham Universi- 
ty, proposals for the code were 
agreed by nearly 30 disabled 
people working with managers, 
local group committee members 
and staff of The Spastics Society. 

“If we can move into the 21st 
Century with a code of practice 
that will be the envy of others — 
and we can — then we shall have 
regained the pioneering role 
with which we started”, said 
vice-chairman Derek Ashcroft. 

A formal code will now be 
drawn up and presented to the 


- Executive Council. 


The aim of the seminar was to 


_ discuss suggestions for impro- 


ving work centres put forward in 
a working party report pub- 
lished last April. 

The report had strongly criti- 
cised the centres, blaming their 
low standards on lack of money, 
lack of expertise among the man- 
agement committees and lack of 
an overall standard. 

“The Executive Council of 
The Spastics Society is 120 per 


cent behind this report and will 
_do everything we can to help 


local groups to develop and 


_ further the services you want”, 
_ chairman Douglas Shapland said. 


‘The seminar gave disabled us- 


_.ers their first chance to voice in 


public their feelings about work 
centres and the people who run 


them. 

They found support in a 
speech from Sue Smith, a mem- 
ber of the working party, who 
was in a work centre herself 20 
years ago. 

She challenged them to stop 
accepting second best. “You as a 
person with disability have as 
much right to responsibility, to 
challenge, to choice as everyone 
else. But unless you begin to see 
that for yourself, you cannot ex- 
pect others to do it for you.” 

She urged them to take care of 
their appearance, arguing that 
people judge by appearances 
and a positive image shows that 
you mean business. 

She also challenged the mana- 
gers and management commit- 
tees of the work centres. 

Offering the slogan “People 
first, centres second”, she asked 
them to look at their centres 
from a fresh perspective. “Would 
you accept the standard of care? 
Would accept the boredom? 
Would you accept the frustra- 
tion that your service is offering 
to the people around you? If the 
answer is no for yourself, then 
really you’ve got to think again 
and begin to ask what can I offer 
that is a better option.” 

Sue Smith listed the improve- 
ments she would like made — 
freedom to make choices and 
carry them out; a nicer environ- 
ment; an end to labels (“Mr and 
Mrs Bloggs, and everyone else 
Charlie or Jimmy”); opportuni- 
ties to develop the whole per- 
son. 

“We've got to challenge each 
other and not be afraid to say 
what we think and what we feel”, 


Disabled 
people 
help draft 
pioneering 
proposals 


@ Workers to participate in 
management 


@ Needs-led services, not ser- 
vices imposed on people 


@ Initial and on-going assess- 
ment 


@ Positive training for manage- 
ment, users and staff together 


@ A balanced mix of choice be- 
tween work and other activities, 
with the opportunity for users to 
move on and to have responsibil- 
ity for their own lives 


@ An advocacy scheme 


@ Managers to be allowed to 
manage and given all the tools of 
management 


@ A standard pay structure for 
managers, reviewed regularly 


@ Cleariy defined contracts be- 
tween disabled users and the § 


centre and between the centre 
and the sponsoring authority 


@ Progress towards a nationally 
negotiated fee with local author- 


ities for workers in local group } 


work centres 


@ A forward plan for each work 
centre 


@ A monitoring service 


she said. “And we’ve got to chal- 
lenge The Spastics Society. 
They’ve had the courage to take 
on board the report. But they’ve 
also got to have the courage to 
make the changes and to carry it 
through.” 

Questions in open session and 
comments privately or in the 
workshops picked up many of 
Sue Smith’s points. 

Disabled users admitted they 
were frightened to question the 
service they were given. One 
who had was told, “If you don’t 
like it you can go.” 

When encouraged, however, 
the comments began to spill out 
— how powerless they felt to in- 
fluence the way their centre was 
run, how bored they were with 
contract work, how hard they 
worked for £4 a week (the legal 
limit), how managers would put 
them down for asking about 
work outside, or just be “too 
busy” to see them. 

“If you are brushed off, you 
accept it”, said one girl. 

Managers, too revealed that 
their hands were sometimes 
tied. Management committees 
may not allow them a place on 
the committee or give them the 
power to manage. One manager 
said he was not involved with 
“the financial side” or with hiring 
staff. Another admitted that 
members of his management 
committee would interfere in 
the running of the centre. 

Some work centres have such 
low pay levels that it makes re- 
cruiting suitable staff difficult. 

One manager said he had tried 
for 15 years to get even one dis- 
abled person on to his manage- 


ment committee. 

How to establish a balance be- 
tween work and other activities 
was discussed; also the problems 
of finding alternatives to con- 
tract work which may be keep- 
ing a centre afloat. 

The workshops were not only 
a chance to let off steam. Exam- 
ples of good practice seen in a 
specially made video stimulated 
discussion, and users from the 
more progressive centres talked 
enthusiastically about their acti- 
vities and responsibilities. 


Roy Dredge 


Sue Smith: challenging 


By the end of the weekend, 
Bill Hargreaves, chairman of the 
working party, was claiming that 
attitudes had changed. “I sense a 
tremendous groundswell of new 
thinking,” he said. 

Some local group members 
did not show much evidence of 
this. But a cross-section of peo- 
ple went away invigorated. 

“At last I think disabled people 
are being seen as people”, said 
Roger Hadley from Norwich. 
“It’s taken them a long while to 
get to this point. We mustn’t let 
it go back.” 
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sport: sport: sport: sport: sport: sport - sport - sport 
Variety is the spice of sport 


Martin Mansell 4 


Martin Mansell reports on an SHS EES th Festival of Sport 


Athletes from 15 countries came 
to Glasgow at the end of August 
to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the Scottish 
Sports Association for the Dis- 
abled in a Festival of Sport. It was 
open to all disability groups in- 
cluding people with mental 
handicaps. 

Three world records were 
broken during the week. Linda 
Brown (Scotland) won _ the 
100m (Class 2, female) in 58 
seconds. Darren Jordan (lre- 
land ) carried off the 100m (Class 
2, male) in 27.70 seconds, and 
Ann Woffinden (Scotland) won 
the shot (class 2, female) with a 
throw of 5.55 m. 

The events started with table 
tennis and fencing, followed by a 
banquet given by the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow at the City 
Chambers — I was glad to see dis- 
abled sport taken so seriously. 

It ended with bowls, basket- 
ball, wheelchair dancing and a 


Eric Green of England (Hinck- 
ley) put up an impressive per- 
formance to vanquish the other 
competitors in class 5 javelin. 


Champion swimmer Martin Mansell will be on the Disability Now 
|stand at Naidex on Thursday, 15 October — come and meet him! 


Gli de upstairs 
swith Stannah. 


{ free demonstration 
Name 
Address 


\ rit sit 0 or stand and glide safely 
44 up and down. Saves moving 
home. See a Stannah stairlift 
working. Try it yourself. Push 
button control. Straight or 
curved stairs. Installed in 

hours. No mess. Folds back. 
Stannah advises about 

grants and easy terms. 
Send coupon for 


eae send free brochure and arrange 


FREE brochure and 


Phone 


Please post — no stamp needed — to Stannah Stairlifts National HQ. 
ne 7504 FREEPOST, Andover SP10 3BR. Tel: 0264 64311 (24 hrs). 
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gala party. 


One of the main events was 
athletics for people with cere- 
bral palsy, fought out between 
England, Scotland and Ireland at 
Crownpoint Sports Park. 

Next day they were into boc- 
cia and slalom. In the individual 
boccia event, England provided 
finalists in both class 1 and 2, 
with Ireland winning the team 
event. 

The rest of the Festival was 
spread all over the city with a 
good variety of sport including 
golf — for the first time — swim- 
ming, fencing and volley ball. 

Competition from all the 
countries reached a very high 
standard. 

The only sport which could 
have been better was volley ball. 
Mixing able-bodied and disabled 
athletes did not seem to work. I 
think more thought should go 
into the organisation when able- 
bodied and disabled are entered 


Norman Burns of England (Newcastle) won the class 4 slalom in 
1 min 37 secs. Officials watch to see he does not cross the lines. 


in the same competition. 

The officiating was also im- 
pressive. It was good to see such 
a well-organised and_ well- 
controlled event. The Scottish 
Sports Association for the Dis- 
abled put in a lot of work and 
co-ordinated smoothly with all 
disability groups. 

Inevitably there are mistakes 
in a competition of this size. I 
noticed, for example, that the 
slalom course was not set out be- 


First National Cerebral Palsy Championships 


CP athletes strive 
for excellence 


Howard Bailey reports 


The first National Cerebral Palsy 
Championships which included 
boccia, table-tennis, power lift- 
ing, shooting and cycling, track 
and athletics, was held last 
month. Over 350 people came 
to the Ludwig Guttman Sports 
Stadium in Stoke Mandeville. 

John Whetton, former Olym- 
pic 1500m runner, opened the 
championships. His speech was 
on the Olympic theme that it 
isn’t always the winning but the 
striving that is important. 

Certainly his words were put 
into practice by athletes all 
through the weekend, from Ken- 
neth Churchill the youngest 
qualifier, aged 13, through to 
world champion record holder 
in club, discus and javelin, 
Michael Walker. 

Outside the athletes’ high 
standard of performance, the 
highlight of the championships 
was the officiating — by all those 
people who gave up yet another 
weekend to help put on this ma- 
jor event. 

There were guest appearances 
in the track and field from Scot- 
tish athletes who will be chal- 
lenging for a place in the Great 
Britain team for the 1988 Para- 


Zoe Edge, 13, from Fountain- 
dale School, was voted Out- 
standing Athlete by the 


Officials. 


lympics in Seoul. Two teams of 
boccia players from the Wapper 
Club of Brussels also competed 
as part of their own vee tie 
preparation. 

At the closing ceremony, 
Douglas Shapland, chairman of 
The Spastics Society, spoke of 
the theme of the Society’s 
National Week: changing atti- 
tudes. If we could pick up the 


_ free, this month from 16 Fitzroy 


fore the competitors arrived, so 
they had to sit around waiting — 
and risk getting cold if it had not 
been such nice weather. It hap- 
pened because some of the of- 
ficials were doubling as care staff 
and had other demands on their 
attention. 

The Scottish CP Sports and Le- 
isure group might benefit from a 
full-time, paid leisure officer, as 
the English have, to co-ordinate 
and control CP events. 


Bob Bebbington 


Kenneth Churchill, 13, from 

Middlesborough, was the young- 
est athlete of the Champion- 
ships. Here he is preparing to 
throw the discus. 4 


man in the street, he said, and 

transport him to events like this, 
the task of changing those atti- 
tudes would be so much easier. 


Full results of the cham- 2 
pionships will be in CP Leisure — 
News (Number 14), available 


Square, London W1P 5HQ, tel: 
01-387 9571. 
Howard Bailey is Leisure Ser- 
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by Karen Wingate 


Child abuse is a subject that 


~ regularly makes big headline 


news. “Granny bashing” is 
now also a recognised phe- 
nomenon. 

But violence directed 
against people with disabili- 


_ties or learning difficulties, 


who like elderly people and 
children are often dependent 
on others physically and 
financially, is still a subject 
that is rarely discussed. Very 
little research has been done 
into the problem, but that is 
not to say it does not exist. 

Indeed the general feeling 
among disabled people and 
those working with them is that 
there is a widespread hidden 
problem of abuse of disabled 
people, particularly in the home, 
which should be investigated. 

As people with disabilities and 
learning difficulties move into 
the community from residential 
care they become more at risk of 
intimidation and attack by stran- 
gers, neighbours, and members 
of the community at large. 

While violent attacks on dis- 
abled people in the street are 
rare, victimisation, particularly 
of mentally disabled people, is 
more common. 

In a study of 88 mentally hand- 
icapped adults moving into the 
community completed last year, 
Margaret Flynn, a social worker 
with a doctorate in special 
education, found that about a 
quarter suffered victimisation. 

This ranged from name-calling 
and other verbal abuse to physic- 
al and sexual attacks. People 
were more likely to suffer harass- 
ment and violence if they were 
conspicuous in any way, for ex- 
ample having an unusual appear- 
ance or walk. Those who were 
victimised were also less sa- 
tisfied with their homes, and be- 
came unhappy in personal rela- 
tionships. 

But what would seem to be 
even more common than inci- 
dents of intimidation and vio- 
lence in the community is abuse 
by carers within the home, or a 
residential centre. 

Peter Knight, acting principal 
of Dene College, which runs a 
further education course for sev- 
erely physically and mentally 
handicapped young adults, said: 
“There’s no doubt about the fact 


Violence 


that parental violence exists. 
The difficulty is that it is not well 
documented anywhere. The 
signs are there — if a student lifts 
his arms to protect himself when 
a member of staff approaches 
with a raised hand, it is a clear 
indication that he is used to 
being hit. 

“There’s no doubt that those 
who are profoundly handicap- 
ped and cannot communicate 
easily have great difficulty in 
finding someone to listen if they 
want to tell of abuse. For one 
thing they are limited in terms of 
access to other people. And of 


“course if a case of abuse ever * 


goes to court, which is rare, they 
are going to be at a disadvantage. 
Courts are very cautious about 
lending credence to evidence 
given by a person with a learning 
difficulty.” 

Peter Knight blames a large 
part of the problem on the lack 
of support parents and carers re- 
ceive, a factor echoed by many 
others. 

“Parents get very frustrated, 
and the situation is exacerbated 
when the dependent is unable to 
articulate their needs. I think ina 


—is there a hidden pro 


lan Sutherland 


rege 
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blem? 


number of cases there is a resort 
to violence,” he said. 

Lin Berwick, DN’s telephone 
counsellor, also believes the 
problem of abuse is quite com- 
mon. “The feelings of frustration 
that spill over into aggressive re- 
sponses are very, very wide- 
spread. If you are looking after a 
disabled person on a limited 
budget the tensions are enor- 
mous, and it often comes out on 
the person they love most. Car- 
ers don’t get enough support 
when they reach the end of their 
tether. And no-one is reading the 
danger signals.” 

A recent report by the Asso- 
ciation of Carers, Can a Carer 
Say No? bears this out. It in- 
cluded several comments from 
carers, most of them looking af- 
ter elderly disabled people at 
home. 

A woman from Droitwich 
wrote of her senile father: “After 
he had set light to his kitchen 3 
times I couldn’t take any more. I 
was terrified I was going to hit 
him — hard.” Although she 
notified the doctor, health visi- 
tor and social services to arrange 
for a break, she had no response 


Violent physical attacks on dis- 
abled people, as on able-bodied 
people, are rare, newspaper 
headlines notwithstanding. But 
since the police do not keep sta- 
tistics of how many disabled 
people are attacked each year 
though they do for elderly peo- 
ple, women and children, it is 
impossible to be sure just how 
often it occurs. 

Even so, many disabled people 
feel vulnerable and worry about 
the possibility of being attacked. 

Merle Davies, a regular contri- 
butor to Disability Now, who is 
disabled, explained her fears: “I 
am very conscious of how 
vulnerable Iam when I get home 
alone in the evenings. Although 
we have a forecourt it borders 
onto the common, and I don’t 
feel I can get out of my car and 
into my house quick enough!” 

Merle carries a portable alarm, 
which lets off an ear-splitting 
screech — a simple but effective 
way to boost self-confidence as it 
could frighten off an attacker and 
summon help at the same time. 
Other alarms can be attached to 
a wheelchair or stick, and some 
can be operated with the chin, 
elbow or by suction. For a com- 


plete list of alarms and suppliers 


contact the Disabled Living 
Foundation (address below). 
Another way to boost self- 


__ confidence is to take a course in 


self-defence. Unfortunately 
there are few which cater for dis- 
abled people, — particularly 
wheelchair users. 

While an able-bodied person 
is taught how to temporarily sur- 
prise the attacker and put them 
off-balance to gain time to run 
away, that is no use to someone 
who cannot move quickly. 


How to 
protect 


yourself 


Last year Jan Gould of the Dis- 
abled Society in Camden man- 
aged to persuade a police expert 
in self-defence to run a course 
designed for disabled women, af- 
ter one of their members had 
been mugged. It was a revelation 
to the special constables and to 
the women who took part, as 
they discovered how much can 
be done from a wheelchair, with 
practise. The chair itself can be 
used as a weapon if swung round 
sharply, and with the right tech- 
nique even a frail person can 
learn to unbalance an attacker. 

Sadly, there are no plans to re- 


peat the course, but there is an 


excellent book, Self Defence for 
Women (Hamlyn £6.95), 
which describes many simple 
but powerful techniques. 

The South Camden Women’s 
Centre, which last year invited 
two disabled self-defence 
teachers from Holland to run 
two courses in Britain, has set up 
a trust to raise money for more 
courses and to provide specially 
trained teachers. They would 
like to hear from anyone who is 
interested (address below). 

Finally, to avoid the risk of in- 
truders into your home, make 
sure all doors and windows are 
fitted with good locks and that 
the front door has a spy hole and 
safety chain. If you need advice 
contact the crime prevention 
officer at your local police sta- 
tion — in many areas they will 
make personal home visits. 

Help the Aged is launching a 
national campaign for home 
security this month including 
leaflets and a video “Be safe” pro- 
duced in association with the 
Metropolitan Police. 

Help the Aged, St James Walk, 
London ECIR OBE. Tel: 01-253 
0253. 

South Camden Women’s Centre, 
90 Cromer Street, London WC1. 
Tel: 01-278 0120. 

Disabled Living Foundation, 
380-284 Harrow Road, London 
W9 2AU. Tel: 01-289 6111. 


and was eventually forced to 
give them 48 hours notice that 
she was quitting the house. 

Another carer from Barton, 
Cambridge, met the same kind of 
unhelpful reaction: “I have told 
the GP and social services that I 
have come close to hitting my 
mother and I am fearful that I 
may do so one day. Their reac- 
tion was silence.” 

Claire Glasman of Winvisible, 
Women with Visible and Invisi- 
ble Disabilities, sees violence as 
an almost inevitable result of the 
low value that society places on 
people with disabilities, often 
leaving them more dependent, 
physically and financially, than is 
necessary. 

“If more money was put into 
providing technology for dis- 
abled people so that they could 
be more physically and financial- 
ly independent, then we would 
be less open to abuse. People 
with disabilities need to have 
more power in relationships. 

“Those who are being mistre- 
ated by their carers are unlikely 
to report it, because they are de- 
pendent upon that person. 
There is always the fear that they 
can easily be retaliated against. 
Unless they have somewhere to 
go, they will just keep silent.” 

Earlier this year the Gateshead 
Council for the Disabled made a 
plea in Disability Now, and to 
social services departments, for 
anyone doing research in the 
area of disability and violence to 
contact them. 

Although they had no re- 
sponse from researchers, they 
did receive several letters from 
people with disabilities who 
were being mistreated. 

“Violence was clearly a non- 
issue for the main service pro- 
viders we contacted. We were 
met with blank stares from social 
services,” said Dave Norman of 
the Council. “But in the past year 
we have seen 20 women with 
disabilities who regularly suffer 
violence within the home from 
their husbands. We suspect we 
are only seeing the tip of the 
iceberg.” 

Although no formal research 
has been done, Dave Norman 
said that they were able to draw 
some conclusions from the 20 
women they knew about. “All of 
them were very visibly disabled 


wheelchair users, and in the 


_ majority of cases they had gone 


into relationships with men who 
had a history of violence.” 

The men seemed to have been 
seeking out women who were 
particularly vulnerable, while 
the women were prepared to 
make sacrifices in order to have 
children, and perhaps as a way 
out of the parental home or an 
institution. 

A number of practical difficul- 
ties make it even harder for a dis- 
abled woman to escape such a 
situation than an able-bodied 
one, said Dave Norman. These 
include financial dependence 
and lack of access to refuges. 
Also, high on list, was the fear 
that the courts would award cus- 
tody of children to the husband, 
on the grounds that the disabled 
mother may not be able to look 
after them. 

“There really is a need for 
someone to do thorough re- 
search in this area,” he said. “Un- 
til we know the size of the prob- 
lem it is very difficult for anyone 
to tackle it.” 


A study of Prediction in the 
Community Placements of 
Adults with a Mental Handicap, 
Dr Margaret Flynn. 

Can a Carer Say No? National 
Council for Carers, 29 Chil- 
worth Mews, London W2 3RG. 
Carers support organisations: 
Association of Carers, First 
Floor 21-22 New Road, 
Chatham, Kent ME4 4Qj. Tel: 


- (0634) 813981. 


Crossroads Care Attendants 
Scheme Trust, 10 Regent Place, 
Rugby, Warks. Tel: (0788) 
73653. 


Share your 
problems by 


phone 

If you want advice ona per- 
sonal or spiritual problem, 
why not talk to Lin Ber- 
wick, Disability Now’s 
telephone counsellor, 
who is disabled herself? 

Lin is at the end of the 
line on Monday after- 
noons from 1pm to 5pm, 
and on Thursdays from 
6pm to 10pm. 

Her telephone number 
is Hornchurch (04024) 
58325. 


_A wide variety of special 

furniture and equipment 
_ for handicapped people 
of all ages 


E88 RIFTON YOUTH ACTIVITY CHAIR 
The same chair for 5 year old to small adult 


 Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge, E. Sussex TN32 5DR — phone 0580 880626 


a or 


THE BIG 


Beneath all the razzamatazz — 
the famous names and fun- 
draising feats, the jokes and 
clouds of balloons — The 
Spastics Society's National 
Week (12-20 September) had 
a serious purpose. It was 
trying to bring people 
together, both inside and 
outside the Society, in a com- 
mon aim: to improve public 
awareness of disability and 
shift public opinion, even a 
little, towards appreciating 
what people with disabilities 
can do. 

Many carefully organised 
events around the country 
contributed to this. 

Transform ’87 proved, even 
to the disabled students 
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themselves, that they could 
travel on all sorts of transport 
between Cornwall and Lon- 
don. 

Disabled people were in- 
volved in a microtechnology 
roadshow, an employment 
conference, an arts day and a 
sports day. 

A new leaflet, Changing 
Society: Participation and 
Disabled People from the 
Campaigns Department chal- 
lenged political parties to 
give disabled people the 
same political rights as other 
citizens. 

These were some of the 
more serious events which 
contributed to a successful 
Big Week. 


Berisford Hodge 


Doug McKenzie, PPS 


PPS/Neil Johns 


he 

The Duchess of Kent, patron of th 
and its president the Duke of We 
holding the balloons at theV& Aft 
(from left) Bob Monkhouse and | 
ton (SOS) and Brian Rix, directc 
MENCAP. 

Above: The duchess talks to Louis 
of the Brighton & Hove District gre 


Natalie Pearce of T: ransform 87 m 
Shapland and TV star Nerys Hughe 


Transform ’87 (11 students, 5 staff) arrived at Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don, in a brewer's dray completing 10 days travel from Churchtown 
Farm, Cornwall, in or on some 15 forms of transport. In the party 
greeting-them were Douglas Shapland, chairman, John Cox, director 
(left) and Nerys Hughes. 

Inset: Sheila Rawstorne, director of National Week. 


Tony Long, chairman of Thamese 
District group sells his first tag at 
ford. 5,000 balloons were launc 
£1,000 and the annual wheel 
raised another £9,000. 


le ryflia branches 
and 


Manch 


sjety shore_- 


Leslie Crowther (Stars Organisation for Spastics) won't let any pas- 
serby outside Park Crescent miss the chance to sponsor a balloon. 


Powered By Pure Air 
AT LAST A MULTI-PURPOSE LIFTER 


THE NEW MANGAR BOOSTER! 
PORTABLE 


lifts from Cl Z  . : 
floor Dafydd Wigley MP, president of the Society in Wales, visited Clown Pierre Picton with Bonnie 
. Longfields Centre, Swansea and met users and staff. in Manchester. . | 
to chair Brian Pourpard 
at EL. — 


Home... 
oR Wark 


In Bedroom. . . In Bathroom. 


Above: Picking the winner. 
Champion ticket sellers John 
and Brenda Hanson helped 
raise £25,000 for the SOS 
National Raffle. 


Right: after 3 weeks and 330 
miles on foot, with a bucket of 
sand, the Sands Across Britain 
team from Ipswich and East 
Suffolk group reached Felix- 
stowe beach to be greeted by the 
Mayor, Michael Goodman. 


For further details CONTACT: Mangar Aids Ltd., 
Presteigne Industrial Estate, Presteigne, Powys. LD8 2UF 
Tel: No. 0544 267674 Sales Dept. 
Approved by Stoke Mandeville Hospital 
A British Product shown in the Design Centre London. 


Question how 
you see and 


treat yourselves 
says Bob Findlay 


It is time to reject the approach 
to disability which demands that 
people with disabilities “come to 
terms” with the implications of 
their conditions on other people 
or in specific social situations. 

That is not the issue. 

By asking us to “cope” with 
our conditions, people who use 
this approach reinforce all the 
prejudices to be found in the tra- 
ditional oppressive medical de- 
finition of disability. It results in 
blaming the “victim” for their 
Own oppression and therefore 
makes us responsible for the 
oppressive situations we en- 
counter. 

Nearly all the forces within 
the growing Movement of peo- 
ple with disabilities would dis- 
agree with Margaret Morgan’s 
advice. But when it comes to 
offering an alternative approach 
wesee a sharp difference appear. 

Carl Ford offers the usual re- 
sponse given by the Union of 
Physically Impaired Against Seg- 
regation. “Disability” becomes 
‘redefined as the social consequ- 
ences brought about by lack of 
provision made available to peo- 
ple with disabilities and lack of 
understanding from able-bodied 
people as a result of “segrega- 
tion”. 

I reject this notion of “disabil- 
ity” and its cause because it is too 
simplistic. 

Lagree that disability is a social 
situation, determined by socie- 
ty’s perceptions of “normality”, 
etc, but the experiences of seg- 
regation many people with dis- 
abilities face are a product of 


unrestricted entrance. 


inuse. 


independence. 


FEATURES INCLUDE 
* Anunderfloor electro-hydraulic lift which leaves an 


* Stabiliser to support overhang weight when the liftis 


* Wheelchair clamps for 1 or2 chairs. 
* Disabled driver's adaptations offering complete 


* Seating arrangements to individual requirements, 
maximum 12 seats or 6 plus two wheelchairs. 


* Anapproved conversion for exemption from car tax 
and VAT for disabled users and charities. 
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A call to action 


Two views of how disabled people should see their 
disability and tackle the barriers imposed by society* 


oppression, not the ultimate 
cause of it. UPIAS cannot offer a 
way out of “disability” other than 
an end to segregated living and 
full integration of people with 
disabilities into mainstream soci- 
ety. All of us want to see this 
occur, but it would not bring our 
oppression to an end. 

People with disabilities are 
oppressed in many ways. Usually 
we focus on material manifesta- 
tions — lack of access, low incom- 
es, poor services — but oppres- 
sion exists at other levels too — 
social and personal, for example. 

Perceptions of normality and 
abnormality have led to us being 
categorized as “different”. By 
being seen and treated as “diffe- 
rent”, we have been forced into 
regarding ourselves as “inferior” 
— the media plays a crucial role 
in this. Because the traditional 
medical definition of disability 
sees it as a tragedy that has to be 
measured in terms of functional 
loss, everything about disability 
becomes negative. 

Lack of self-pride and a poor 
self-image (commonplace 
amongst most oppressed 
groups ) makes it difficult to have 
a good social relationship with 
those who are seen as superior 
or who make the person feel in- 
ferior. Public places, therefore, 
are hard to “cope with” because 
many people question a disabled 
person’s right to be there, or to 
be seen there. 

Only by saying “I am proud of 
myself. lam me and I don’t care if 
able-bodied people are screwed 
up by their own oppressive no- 
tions of normality” can we start 
to liberate ourselves and lay the 
basis for a general attack on the 


~ inequalities facing people with 


disabilities. 

UPIAS claims to be the radical 
voice of our Movement. But they 
have no understanding of the 
personal politics involved. They 
offer an abstract model based 
upon a political analysis which 
does not stand up to careful 
study. They define “disability” as 


_ with 


something to be overthrown, 
but fail to offer the means 
through which this can be done. 

It is time to look beyond the 
narrow approaches offered by 
Margaret Morgan and Carl Ford. 
We must tackle the social 
oppression people face by 
undermining how _ society 
addresses “disability”. 

People with disabilities must 
start to question not only how 
able-bodied society sees and 
treats them, but how they see 
and treat themselves. Until peo- 
ple with disabilities get actively 
involved in the disability rights 
movement, they will have to live 
the negative attitudes 
found within society. 

Only by organising together 
and openly. debating out a 
strategy for overthrowing the 
external and internal oppres- 
sion we all face can we hope to 
give people a satisfactory answer 
to the question of how to deal 
with the handicapping attitudes 
of an able-bodied society. 


Bob Findlay is development 
worker for Birmingham Dis- 
ability Rights Group. 


Convince the 
public it is in 
their interest 
says Valerie Lang 


Having lived with athetosis for 
over 40 years, I have “come to 
terms” with it in so far as laccept 


_. that it is with me until death. | 


“Coming to terms” with it 
does not mean that I no longer 
mind its effects. If 1 am honest, I 
probably feel frustrated more 
easily now than.I did when I was 
younger. 


No, I see “coming to terms” as. 


learning to recognise the physic- 
al improvements which I may or 
may not achieve, as against those 
areas where I need to accept 
help. 

There are both short-term and 


Anewconcept in travel for the 


disabled 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND BROCHURES 
TELEPHONE 
PAUL CASSIDY 


0704 231081 
port PRS 9QS 


long-term solutions to problems. 

In the short-term, if one wants 
to eat in a restaurant and feels 
self-conscious, then I think it is 
better to sit with one’s back to 
the room, avoiding unpleasant 
stares than to be frightened to go. 

The long-term solution is of 
course to educate the public 
into accepting the idea that we 
who have disabilities are a nor- 
mal part of society. [would agree 
that we all have a role to play in 
that. I feel I do my bit towards 
increasing public education by 
eating out with my friends and 
going about generally. 

But the short-term expedient 
is necessary first — I am certainly 
too impatient to wait for my 
meal out until I can be guaran- 
teed social acceptance and good 
manners! 

To go back to Mr Ford’s letter, 
I cannot find his idea of “social 
oppression” very useful. 

To me “oppression” necessari- 
ly implies a wilful act. I do not 
believe that society wilfully de- 
nies people with disabilities a 
more equal place. Rather, I think 
that people are sometimes fear- 
ful, ignorant, thoughtless and 
lacking in perception. 

I believe that people who have 
no contact with disability do not, 
and sometimes cannot, imagine 
the frustrating limitations in- 
volved in disability. I am also 
aware that when someone witha 
disability crosses their path, 
there are people who shrink into 
a negative attitude, rather than 
discover what needs to be done. 

For the last 27 years I have de- 
liberately adopted a positive 
approach when dealing with 
able bodied people. I have 
accepted that there are things 
that I cannot do for myself. 
Those things I need: to persuade 
other people to do for me. The 
fact that I need assistance in 
some things in no way detracts 
from the many things which I 
can do for myself. 

By adopting a positive atti- 
tude, I mean that I ask for help. I 


The Volkswagen Caravelle 
and Transporter 


try to request it pleasantly, 
according dignity to those I ask 
and anticipating that they will 
accord me equal dignity, In re- 
turn, the majority have recipro- 
cated. I have, in the main, had the 
physical assistance that I have 
needed — and remarkably little of 
the “help” I have not wanted. 

In the same way, I would 
rather tackle problems of physic- 
al barriers and social ignorance 
positively — by attempting to 
convince the public that it is in 
their own interests to remove 
the various stumbling blocks. 

Certainly, as regards access, 
there is an easy case to make. If 
one adds together all those en- 
cumbered by shopping or young 
children, and all who are ham- 
pered by the more painful 
aspects of ageing, one has a large 
section of the population who 
finds steps, heavy swing doors 
and public transport difficult. 

Conditions designed to make 
access and transport easier for 
people with disabilities would 
also help all the people listed 
above. Some of their encumbr- 
ances are temporary. Some are 
not. The trick is to convince the 
politicians — and voters — that 
old age, in due course, affects 
most people. 

It is short sighted for anyone 
to say “There, but for...” The 
only real difference is that we 
got here first! 


Valerie Lang is a vice-chairman 
of The Spastics Society. 


* This debate has arisen from an 
assumption made in the Share 
Your Problems column (DN, 
June) that people have to “come 
to terms with athetosis”. This 
was later repudiated in a letter 
by Carl Ford (DN, August) in 
which he argued that disability 
was a social phenomenon 
brought about by segregation 
and needs left unmet — in other 
words, oppression. 
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There’s no such thing as a free 
lunch—and Disability Now is no 
exception. 


The newspaper costs The 
Spastics Society 5Op a copy or 
4&6 for a year’s supply. At the 
moment it comes to you free. 
If you enjoy reading Disability 
Now and would like to see it 
continue, please send usa 
donation. £1 or £1000, 
everything is welcome! 


Please make out cheques and 
postal orders to The Spastics 
Society, and send them to 


Gayle Mooney 
Room 2B, Disability Now 

FREEPOST, 12 Park Crescent 
London WIN 4EQ. 
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The Art 


Disability 
As someone who enjoys the arts 
I looked forward to Bradford’s 
first Art of Disability last month, 
which ran concurrently with 
The Bradford Festival. 

The 12-day programme of ex- 
hibitions, seminars and work- 
shops, theatre, poetry, music and 
dance celebrated the opening of 
anew accessible arts centre, The 
Old Quaker School, as well as the 
creativity of disabled people. 

The official opening was by 
Shape director and DN TV critic, 
Chris Davies, who spoke about 
his concern at what he sees as a 
movement towards “separation 
between ourselves and the non- 
disabled mainstream culture”, 
by those advocating a “disability 
culture”. 

If a disability culture means a 
greater sense of unity, self pride 
and self awareness for disabled 
people then he is in agreement 
with it; if it means segregation 
from mainstream culture, he is 
not, as that would mean sacrific- 
ing the chance to be recognised 
as an equal by non-disabled peo- 


ple. 
Chris Davies said disability 


Fasten your seat belts. 


You're coming for a drive in a truly amazing little 
car. It’s a 1.1 litre Ford Fiesta with a new kind of automatic 
gearbox, one that’s designed especially for small cars. 

In the first place, it feels as nippy as a manual. 

In the second place, you'll be amazed by its fuel 


economy.* 


And, in the third place, it's great fun. 

Let's suppose you're just moving off. All the 
controls will seem quite familiar The gear lever 
has five positions: park, reverse, neutral, drive 


and low. Slot it into drive, squeeze the accelerator, 


you're away. And here's where 
you get your first surprise. This 
little car is quick off the mark. 

That's because the gear- 


box is much simpler than a 


~or 
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outside Bradford City Hall. 


gives a “unique viewpoint of the 


world”; a viewpoint which could 


be mirrored in a disability cul- 
ture. 

He drew attention to the sheer 
volume of artistic endeavour 
that was on display, including 
bright, imaginative canvases of 
patterns, animals and people by 
Marjorie Niland, and the tex- 
tured work of Anne Miller, in 
which human figures are sub- 
sumed in the very composition. 

There was also a series of por- 
traits of disabled people by Gene 
Lambert. But I was captivated by 
an exhibition of photographs by 
Camerawork called “Visions of 
the Blind” in which the difficul- 
ties faced by blind photo- 
graphers had been successfully 
overcome. 

Above it all was the model ofa 


‘brightly painted eagle made of 


chicken wire, wood and card- 
board by the people attending 
the Grange Crescent day centre. 

What contributed to the day, 
for me, was not just the air of 


happens. The car seems to relax 4 


for motorways. 


FIES 
MAGI 


conventional automatic. So it doesn't use up as much 


engine power. 


In tests, it's done 0-60 mph within a second and a 
half of the five speed manual, and reached 87 mph 

But the best is still to come. As you accelerate, 
you expect to feel it change gear. 


But you don't. 


You see, the gearbox doesn't have the usual gears. 
Instead, it continuously adjusts itself so that you're always 
in the most efficient ratio for the prevailing conditions. 

People say it feels like a plane taking off. The car 
smoothly gathers speed with no hiccups along the way, 
and hardly any change in engine note. 

Once you've reached your desired speed, you ease 
off on the accelerator and something else quite delightful 


Freepost Ford, London WIE 8EZ. 
Please send me full details of the Fiesta CTX, the 
| Ford Motability Scheme and the Ford Cars brochure. 


The Asian band Naya Saaz performed before an enthusias 


into a lovely quiet cruise. 

It's a bit like having a sixth 
gear, which in effect it has. The 
engine slows right down but you 
maintain your speed. Wondertul 


That also 
explains why this 
Fiesta is so economical. 
Since it always chooses the 

highest possible gear ratio for the 


THE NEW FIESTA CTX AUTOMATIC 


tic crowd 


celebration, but the way every- 
one seemed involved. This was 
particularly apparent during the 
talk by Vic Finklestein, a founder 
of the British Council of Orga- 
nisations of Disabled People and 
the London Disability Arts 
Forum, in which he advocated 
the development of a distinct 
disability culture. 

I admired the presentation 
and some of his ideas about how 
disabled people can _ protest 
against lack of access and facili- 
ties at arts venues. But for me he 
failed to allay the fear, expressed 
by Chris Davies, that a disability 
culture might come to exist 
which is in opposition to main- 
stream culture, not com- 
plementary to it. 

In direct contrast to the how 
and why of disability culture; Pe- 
ter Street, founder of Chances, 
an organisation which brings 
together disabled and able- 
bodied poets and artists, gave a 
reading of his poetry. Some of 
the poems were drawn from his 


own life as a forester. 

Many are short and ideal for 
public reading, particularly as 
they exude Peter’s enthusiasm 
for life. Even when dealing with 
the pain he has experienced in 
recent years he can still recog- 
nise and communicate the 
humorous side: a mixture of gas 
and air saved his life, but what he 
remembers most is the “high” it 
gave him. 

A sense of humour was also 
evident in Paul Bura’s poetry 
reading and workshop, which 
was full of laughter. Paul Bura de- 
tives his inspiration not only 
from the situations he finds him- 
self in but also from those he sees 
happening to others. Keeping an 
ear and an eye open to the things 
going on around one was-his 
basic message to members of the 
workshop. 

Yet again the Quaker School 
vibrated with an atmosphere of 
creativity which was fired by this 
energetic, fun-loving poet. The 
variety of subjects in his poetry 
was endless. 

I was struck by the honesty of 
the poems about disability, an 
honesty which recounted, for 
example, the frustration of not 
being able to run to catch a de- 
parting train. 

Many of the festival’s events 
took place at the Quaker School 
arts centre which is near the 
town centre and was built to 
provide a lively accessible venue 
for disabled artists and audi- 
ences. It has easy access, signers, 
a textured floor and a tactile map 
of its layout, as well as providing 
transport to events. Funding has 
come from Bradford Council, 
Bradford Community Arts Asso- 
ciation and donations from local 
charities. Several community 
arts groups will be based at the 
centre including the theatre 
group In-Valid, which organised 
many of the events. 


at 56 mph* 


Disabled Motorist” then please fill in the “Freepost” 
coupon below or contact Ford Personal Import Export Ltd, 
Motability Dept. DNX, 
WIY 2BN. Tel: 01-493 4070 


matic. In Government fuel tests it achieved 58.9 mpg 


But, better by far, why not try it for yourself. 


One last word, don't be put off if it feels 
a little odd at first. It'll only take you a couple 
of miles to get used to it. Once you have, we 


tFord computed figs. *Achieved in govt. fuel economy tests — 
mpg litres per 100 km), constant 56 mph (90 kmh) 58.9 (4.8), 
e constant 75 mph (120 kmh) 40.9 (6.9). Urban driving 39.2 (7.2). 


Although separate from the 
Bradford Festival, the Art of Dis- 
ability was able to join forces. 
with it at various points, such st 


the all-day spectacular in St 
George’s Hall, where the comic 
performer Jag Plah of Graeae 
Theatre Company appeared. | 

The two festivals also met — 
when the Asian band Naya Saaz — 
took part in the day-long open 
air concert in the town centre. It — 
was clear they were the 
favourites of many in the audi- 
ence. I was impressed by their’ 
professional performance and 
the unceasing enthusiasm of the 
vocalist. 
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Peter Street showing work from 


Chances. 


Naya Saaz’s performance 
epitomises for me the vitality 
and unity which characterised 
the events I attended. Although — 
these were only a selection of 
what was on offer at the Art of © 
Disability, they speak well for an © 
active future for the art of dis- — 
abled people and for the new j 
arts centre. q 

Wendy Robson 4 
Sheltered Placement 
Coordinator, 

Bradford area, — 

‘0 The Spastics Society _ 


job, it uses a lot less petrol than a conventional auto- 


We could go on for ever about this little car; how : 
"al 
easy it is to drive in town, what fun it is on winding roads. : 

The Fiesta Automatic is available in L or Ghia trim. ‘= 
And most Ford dealers should be able to 
arrange a demo. 


bet you'll agree, it's magic. 

If you would like full details 
of the Fiesta CTX, the Ford 
Motability Scheme and a copy 
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of our brochure “Ford and the 
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Leaving the office, we pass John 
Cox, director of The Spastics 
Society in the corridor. He looks 
a little stunned. 

Out in the street, crowds part, 
cars hoot, faces show every emo- 
tion from astonishment, fear, 
admiration and jealousy, until, as 
we near Soho, the pumping heart 
of trendy London, the looks 
simply reflect recognition of a 
fellow exhibitionist. No doubt 
about it, Bobbi Style is back 
where he belongs. “Why not 
pose in a wheelchair?” he asks. 

A friend once called him the 
“Bob Geldof of disability.” He 
may have said it jokingly, but 
there are similarities between 
the 2 Bobs. 

Like Geldof, Bobbi found in 


music an outlet for the rebel- 


liousness and creativity of his 
repressive teenage years. Like 
Geldof, his love of punk rock, 
fashion and fun manifested itself 
as a dislike of authority, red tape 
and injustice. Unlike the more 
famous Bob, Bobbi Style hap- 
pens to have cp. 

On his first day at Lord Mayor 
Treloar College in Hampshire he 
was given a detention. “At 13, I 
was the youngest punk rocker in 
the school, but the most hip as 
well. At 14 I started going out 
with girls, drinking and hanging 
around with some friends from 
Guildford with hot rods. I was 
always either gated or sus- 
pended and when I got caught 
coming in at 4am, I was expelled 
— but they had to have me back 
as no-one else would take me. 

“The best job anyone offered 
me when I left (confounding his 


teachers by getting several O' 


levels) was as a lift boy at Boots. 
It only had 2 floors, so basically I 
told them to shove it. 

“T always wanted to do what J 
wanted to do. My _ parents 
brought me up to believe in 
what I did, even if they disagreed 
with it. In fact I got no support 
trying to become a pop singer — 
they wanted me behind a desk. I 
was the wild black sheep of the 
family and always will be. I love 
it, and they love me because of 
it.” 

Bobbi’s first band, Bobbi and 
the Wild Cats, spent 6 months in 
Paris playing in a jazz club own- 
ed by their French guitarist’s 
father. 

“We had a whale of a time and 
earned a fortune doing Stray 
Cats-type rockabilly with a punk 
twist, and because we were En- 
glish, the kids went crazy. It was 
the first time [I'd ever been 
screamed at by girls and I 
thought ‘I like this!’ I mean, sex is 
good, but there is one hell of a 
buzz from being up on stage.” 

Bobbi’s flamboyant dress and 
music has not exactly hampered 
his ability to attract the girls. “I 
like women, women like me,” he 
says. “I’m not saying you have to 
dress like me — you don’t have to 


‘wear leather to get laid, but if 


you have some pride and make 
an effort with your appearance, 
then people will respect you and 
think, well maybe he’s not so 
bad.” 

“It also helps that he is a very 
good looking and confident guy. 
“I get the girls because I go up to 


them and say ‘hi’, not sit around — 


feeling sorry for myself. If you sit 
there with 10 days growth on 
your face and a beergut, no- 
body’s going to respect you.” 
Returning from Paris, the band 
decided to hit the nearest town 


with a TV and radio station. 


Coming from Exeter, they ended 


( Rebel with a cause 


Will he be pop’s first disabled megastar sex-symbol? Julian Marshall 
See€s no reason why not after a night out on the tiles with Bobbi Style 


up in Plymouth. “We arrived 
thinking the world was our oys- 
ter. After 2 months of boredom, 
we were broke and had no drive 
to do anything. One member got 
married and the French bloke 
went home. I’ve been stuck in 
Plymouth ever since, struggling 
with various bands.” 

Since Paris, Bobbi’s music has 
acquired a slicker, more com- 
mercial sound, with chugging 
Cult-style guitars and a Dead or 
Alive beat. After several sessions 
in a studio, always running out of 
money before completing 


enough material to approach a . 


record company (studio time 
can cost £200 a day), Bobbi 
“lucked-out” when the mother 
of one of the members of his last 
band, Flex the Sex, financed a 
single, Embrace. 

After some local media atten- 
tion, the band broke up due to 
“artistic differences”, and Bobbi, 
now 23, is going it alone with a 
new manager. 

He has recently sought spon- 
sorship for a single from Everest 
and Jennings, manufacturer of 
his £3,500 magnesium-wheeled 
Wayfarer wheelchair. He paid 
the deposit on it by selling his 
Hi-Fi. 

Whoever helps finance it, the 
next single will be “Throne of 
Passion”, based on an experfi- 
ence he had in a pub when some- 
one accused him of using the 
wheelchair as a gimmick. “It 
raises a few points I want to 
make such as don’t feel sorry for 
me, and get up and have a go — 
and you can dance to it.” 

By this stage, the interview is 
over; we’ve argued over the last 
slice of Pizza Hut (result: a draw ) 
and its 11.30 pm — club time. 
Our destination is Limelight, the 
hip London club with branches 
in New York and Chicago. 

“A friend of mine who was in 
Michael Jackson’s Thriller re- 


Bobbi Style: all dressed-up with somewhere to go. 


Joe Ashworth 


< 


commended it to me. He said it 
was my kind of place. We got in- 
vited by Smutty, who’s in charge, 
to go up to the VIP lounge. I 
bumped in to some old friends 
there — The Sons of Valentino, 
and the next thing I knew I was 
going there regularly. I got my 
Black Card (free, merit-only 
membership) when we were in 
the studio doing the single. The 


|the ground floor... 


So 


Manor Lifts Ltd., 22a Sefton Street, Litherland, Liverpool L21 7LB. 
Phone 051-928 9222/1029 
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Peace 


bouncers have always been great 
— can’t do enough.” 

The 19-stone Wayfarer is car- 
ried up the steps, and after a few 
scoots across the dance floor and 
some robotics dancing, it’s 
parked and Bobbi is carried up- 
Stairs to the lounge. 

Is this normal behaviour for a 
nightclub? “In Plymouth, no. 
There’s only a couple of clubs 
that let me in, and most people 
are too narrow-minded to come 
up and talk. But P’ve never had 
problems in London.” 

“Disabled people have as 
much right to a good time as any- 
one else,” said Rose Turner, the 
Limelight manageress. 

When Bobbi was thinking of 
having a party there, they offered 
to ramp the place for any friends 
in wheelchairs, and when 
“Throne of Passion” goes ahead, 
the premises have been offered 
for use in a video. 

But do not expect to just turn 
up and be admitted. Mr Style gets 
in by the same criteria as anyone 
else: dress sense and personality. 
He wishes more people would 
dress how they want to, and not 
as their mum tells them. ; 

Ex-punk, ex-rockabilly, the 
man with more ex’s than a Soho 
cinema is already thinking of the 
next 10 years. “I want to dip my 
fingers into everything — movies, 
producing —I can change my im- 
age every few months, so watch 
out David Bowie. 

“Tm also going to embarrass a 
few people once I’m in the pub- 
lic eye. I’ve got nobody to 
answer to. There’s nobody pull- 
ing my strings so they can’t shut 
me up. Disabled people have had 
their opportunities for socialis- 
ing taken away, their sex life — 
everything. By the time I’m 
finished, there’s not going to be 
anywhere we can’t go.” 

But Bobbi Style’s most impor- 
tant contribution has already 
been made, whatever he 
achieves in the future, in show- 
ing that disabled people can be 
cool and sexy. I know — I saw it. 


After sales service on a 24 hour, 
365 days basis, nationwide, is the 
exceptional standard of customer 
support offered by Manor Lifts. 
The Elizabethan 4 person 
passenger lift is manufactured to 
BS5655 standard, with additional 
safety features — power operated 
car doors, semi-automatic landing 
doors, emergency car lighting, etc. 


Designed for unobtrusive 
installation in any residential 
home, the Elizabethan uses a 
hydraulic drive unit installed in a 
minimum headroom and pit. The 
whole structure complies to local 
fire authority regulations 
following installation. 

Manor Lifts also offers a design 
consultancy service, total 
installation contracting and 
finance/leasing facilities. 
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Tricky subject 


-well-handled 


Mental disability is a tricky sub- 
ject for television, more likely to 
be treated badly than physical 
disability, so it is good to be able 
to report a programme that got it 
right. 

In one of a series looking at 
people who are considered 
Socially Unacceptable (C4, 2 
September ), Ray Gosling talked 
to mentally handicapped people 
about their thoughts on leaving 
mental hospitals and going into 
community care. No matter who 
he is addressing, Ray does not in- 
terview people; he talks gently 
to them. He reproached society 
for continuing to shut people 
away, also gently. He is a real 
humanitaian, who feels for the 
people he champions. It may 
have been a slightly oversim- 
plified case, but better this than 
one against community care. 

Equinox: Prisoner of Con- 
sciousness (C4, 17 Septem- 
ber), a repeat from last year, 
looked at another form of mental 
handicap. Clive Wearing has a 
type of amnesia brought on by a 
virus, which stops him re- 
membering anything beyond 25 
seconds. If his wife is out of sight 
for longer than 3 minutes her re- 
turn becomes an emotional 
reunion, as if she had been away 
for 50 years! 

One factor in Clive’s life defies 
this incredible disability — 
music. He plays the organ, sings 
and conducts choirs, and the 
music will carry him through the 
25 second barrier, until it stops — 
then all is forgotten. 

With the subtle persuasion 
and assistance of Jonathan Mil- 
ler, both the audience and the 
Wearings acquired a greater 
understanding of what was 
wrong. Fascinating and _ be- 
wildering, I felt, for both Clive 
and his wife. 

Another Clive was prominent 
this month. Clive Jermain was 
the author of The Best Years of 
Your Life (BBC2, 2 September ) 
and the subject of Clive Jer- 
main: The Best Years (BBC2, 3 
September). The documentary 
about him helped me under- 
stand how he could have written 
a play, but not much else. The 
play itself, unlike Clive, was very 
negative both about his own iil- 
ness and in general. Granted, he 
knows more about cancer than 
most of us, so the play carries au- 
thority, but it is treated extreme- 
ly sentimentally and emotively, 
and anyone who had just been 
diagnosed would scarcely find 
encouragement. Nevertheless, 
Clive is still writing, and that’s 
the main thing. 

Link (ITV, every Sunday) has 
changed. Reduced from half-an- 
hour, I was ready for the worst — 
especially with no Rosalie Wil- 
kins, after 12 pioneering years. I 
doubted if a quarter-of-an-hour 
each week would suffice. 

I should have trusted Kevin 
Mulhern’s judgement better. 
Link is still the best programme 
on disability on television. The 
difference now is that its power 
is more concentrated and so has 
more impact. 

The difference between Link 
and any other programme is that 
it is our voice, speaking to us 
with no concessions to any other 
viewer. Everyone can see it, and 
no one has an excuse not to. 

Chris Davies 
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Gideon Ahoy! 
by William Mayne 
(Viking Kestrel, 
£4.50) 


paperback 


“Gideon waking in the next 
room with a shout, his morning 
shout. 

“He can’t tell he does that, 
thought Eva coming out of sleep 
herself, in the next room, open- 
ing a silent eye. Does that, she 
wondered, make a great noise 
for someone? Am I deaf to light 
like Gideon is deaf to sound?” 

For three decades now Wil- 
liam Mayne has been one of this 
country’s most prolific, innova- 
tive and highly-regarded writers 
of fiction for young people. His 
style may infuriate as many peo- 
ple as it delights, but no one can 
deny the extraordinary breadth 
and power of his imagination. 

Gideon Ahoy! is about a 17- 
year-old boy who has been deaf 
and brain-damaged since early 
childhood. He communicates 
his desires and emotions 
through a variety of howls such 
as “hoonph”, “hyagh” and 
“booey” that only his family — in 
particular his mum and sister 
Evie — can comprehend. 

The main action of the novel 
concerns what happens when 
Gideon starts his first job, work- 


.ing on a canal boat. At first all 


goes well, but then Gideon is in- 
volved in a terrible accident 
which results in him losing two 
fingers. At the end of the tourist 
season, he also loses his job — 
with dramatic consequences. 
Gideon himself is based on a 
mentally retarded youth from 


116. 


ON THE ROAD 
FOR ONLY 


week \ 
and retaine24.40 per 
month of your allowance 
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| William Mayne’s own Yorkshire 


village “who three or four years 
ago we thought was dying of 
melancholy. It’s not a sociologic- 
al book — I hope nobody thinks 
that this is the sort of book I 
think should be written. It’s 
purely concerned with my 
observations — imaginative 
rather than fanciful perhaps.” 

If the story itself zs rather 
fanciful and not entirely con- 
vincing — 
the portrayal of Gideon and his 
family is full of insight and 
warmth and there are several 
passages of great beauty. 

It’s a book that ought to find its 
way onto the shelves of all 
school libraries. 

Alan Durant 


The Language for Ben: A 
deaf child’s right to sign 


by Lorraine Fletcher 
(Souvenir Press, £9.95 hard- 
back, £6.95 paperback) 


This is an important book. For 
parents, professionals in educa- 
tion, deaf people — all those con- 
cerned with and about educa- 
tion for deaf children — it should 
be essential reading. 

Its greatest strength is the fact 
that it has been written by a pro- 
fessional, but placed on the 
other side of the fence because 
she produced a child deemed to 
be an oddity in our society. The 
struggles that Lorraine and her 
husband, Ray, had in obtaining 
basic information and acquiring 
the services they thought Ben 
should have are an object lesson 
to those who think parents have 
choices. It is clear there is very 
little choice of schooling offered 
to parents of deaf children, never 
mind in what language. 

This book proposes that the 
deaf child should have the right 
to be bilingual, with British Sign 
Language as a first language, and 
English as second. That right is 


though very readable, * 


now established in Sweden, but 
not here in Britain. This may 
seem incredible to those un- 
familiar with education for the 
deaf, but parents do not actually 
have the right to choose which 
language their deaf child can be 
taught in. 

The book is written in two 
parts. The first is a narrative, the 
second extracts from a diary. As 
might be expected, the extracts 
are more compelling since they 
record immediate feelings. Both 
parts are, however, easy to read 
as it is written in the first person 
and the present tense through- 
out. 

It is the first book that came 
close to helping me to under- 
stand why many parents find life 
with a deaf child almost too 
much to bear. As a deaf person, I 
have always found this hard to 


- understand as I had hearing pa- 


rents who loved me. 

The harsh truth is that having a 
deaf child sometimes means hav- 
ing to face up to the rest of the 
world (including professionals 
who should be on your side) for 
what you believe in, and having 
the guts to stick to it. 

The book confirmed my belief 
that education for the deaf is 
much too important to be left to 
the experts. 

Paul Redfern 


Look out for... 


Paul Mason, The Cutting 
Edge is an exhibition of sculp- 
ture at Wolverhampton Art Gal- 
lery, Litchfield Street, Wol- 
verhampton, 10 October-7 
November. Paul Mason works 
primarily in stone and marble 
and draws his inspiration from 
landscape and natural forms. 
You can touch and explore the 
shapes and textures. Paul Mason 
will also be running a workshop 
on Friday 30 October. Groups 
for this should book with Alison 
Cox, tel: (0902) 312032. 


THE WHOLE RANGE ON 
MOTABILITY Without Deposit 


- Disabled Drivers and Passengers 
| * No Deposit Terms 


microtechnology...microtechnology 


User friendly conference | 


At the Special Needs User Group 


(SNUG) Conference in Liver-. 


pool last month, many of the 
talks on particular devices or 
computer programs had a com- 
mercial bias. 

Sometimes, too, they were 
presented jointly by a company 
and a user. This is an increasing 
trend in special needs applica- 
tions and to me a welcome one: 
so much depends upon the per- 
sonal commitment of individuals 
who make their work available at 
only a modest cost. Delegates 
saw comprehensive demonstra- 
tions and had the opportunity to 
talk to a user from their own pro- 
fession. 

In these days of expensive, up- 
market conferences, the £6 fee 
(with lunch) was amazing value. 

Special Needs Computing: the 
Journal, published by SNUG, 


, will be appearing shortly. If it 


perpetuates the down-to-earth 
philosophy of the conference, 
then don’t miss it. 

Alongside the conference was 
a comprehensive exhibition of 
commercial products and exam- 
ples of work undertaken by local 
schools and colleges. 

R & D Speech Technology, 
winners of the Datasolve Award 
for. Technological Innovation 
(see DN July 87), were demon- 
strating the Micro-Voice speech 
recognition system and Speech- 
Writer, the wordprocessor 
program controlled entirely by 
10 spoken commands. 

The Speech-Writer package 
was remarkably effective despite 


‘the noisy exhibition hall. It is 


now available for the BBC B mic- 


‘ro (£344) and BBC Master 
(£245). The price of the Micro- 
‘ Voice has risen from £149 to 


* Personal Service 


* Fast Delivery 
Free Counsellin 


£199 since the award, apparent- 
ly because of low volume sales. 

Elfin Systems were showing 
3 recent additions to their range 
of products to assist users of the 
BBC Master who find the normal 
keyboard difficult. 

UNIKEY (£40) is a plug-in 
chip that allows special features 
on the keyboard. It will minimise 
inadvertant key presses due to 
tremor or finger slip and provide 
sequential operation of the shift 
key for “one finger” typists. 

The software is fully compati- 
ble with the built-in software 
supplied in the Master and is esti- 
mated to be usable with 90 per 
cent of other programs. 

The One Handed Keyboard 
Adaptor (£60) is a small circuit 
board which provides sequential 
operation for shift and control 
keys. It is claimed to be compati- 
ble with all programs. 

VIEW ANTICS (&60) has 
been written to complement the 


. VIEW wordprocessor for BBC B 
.and Master. microcomputers. It 


will probably find widest accept- 
ance among users of keyboard 
emulators since it offers word 
anticipation (based on the let- 
ters already typed and extracted 
from the user’s personal voca- 
bulary) and other intelligent 
routines to increase typing 
speed. 

Peter Watts 


Special Needs User Group, 39 
Eccleston Gardens, St. Helens 
WA10 3B]. 

R & D Speech Technology Lid, 
Waterside House, Ponsharden, 


: Penryn, Cornwall TR10 8AR, tel: 


0326 75290. 
Elfin Systems Lid, Byard Road, 


_ Gloucester GL2 ODE. 
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-# Rack and Pinion Steering 
1 * Childproof rear doors 
-% 46.3 mpg at aconstant ~ 


56 mph” 
“Typical fuel consumption 
figures 


Cold weather, 


DISABILITY NOW - OCTOBER 1987 


Ski-wear is the answer to 0 keeping v warm, says ie 


Being able to keep warm in cold 
weather is the number one 
pee for both skiers and peo- 
with disabilities, so modern 
Eel cat can be the ideal solu- 
“tion. It is also fun and easy to find, 
as these clothes from the ski 
range at C&A prove. 

Wind chill is a hazard for 
skiers and people in wheel- 
chairs. It happens when cold air 
touches a fast moving person or 
when a cold wind meets some- 
one moving slowly. Ski outfits 
are made in lightweight fabric 
that has a high resistance to wind 
chill. 

Wearing trousers is an ob- 
vious way of keeping warm, 
especially if worn with “long 
Johns” and long socks under- 
neath. 

People who are constantly sit- 
ting often find that a chilly “half 
moon” gap occurs between their 
trousers and their top. The latest 
action ski trousers for men and 
women are the first slim-fit trous- 
ers to appear in ordinary stores 
which are cut higher at the back 
of the waist and prevent this 


Skiing or watching football? 
Blue and green jacket, sizes 30- 
42, £39.99 and salopettes, 36- 
42, £39.99. Gloves SML, 
£17.99. Other colours too. 


problem. Padded ski salopettes 
and elasticated waist trousers 
also help. Ski salopettes and 
trousers usually have easy-to- 
fasten elasticated braces to keep 


them up. 

Head gear is a must for keep- 
ing warm. Twenty per cent of all 
body heat is lost through an unc- 
overed head, so it is wise to wear 
a hat, even indoors. 

Hands and feet are often 
where people feel coldest. 
Gloves and warm socks are 
essential and 2 pairs (a thinner 
pair worn under thicker ones) 
are even more effective. 

Long underpants and long 
sleeved vests will also help 
hands and feet: the most effec- 
tive way to keep the extremities 
warm is to warm the whole 

' body. 

Ski-wear is colourful, easy to 
put on, lightweight and a plea- 
sure to wear. If it seems a bit 
pricey, look for reductions on 
last season’s ranges, still in the 
stores, or buy this season’s 
clothes at bargain prices in the 
winter sales. Remember, too, ski- 
wear makes wonderful presents. 


Ginny Jenkins MCSP is Clothing 
Adviser at the Disabled Living 
Foundation. 
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Glittering lurex thermal gloves complete this eye-catching outfit: 
pink jacket £39.99, matching trousers with elasticated -waist 
£39.99, black snood £2.99, white boots £25. 


Amanda liked this outfit — lightweight black 
blouson top with shoulder patterning, tight black 
action-pants, black ear muffs. “It’s really sopb- 
isticated”, she said, “and the bigger fastenings are 
easy to use.” Top £69.99, pants £39.99, ear muffs 


Ski clothes are equally good for 
keeping warm indoors. Andrew 
(left) wears a marled grey jum- 
per, sizes 30-44, £12.99, a red 
souspull underneath, £9.99 
and salopeties £39.99. Aman- 
da’s speckled jumper comes in 
sizes 10-16 £29.99, worn over a 
black souspull and topped with 
a cheeky pink hat £5.99. Other 
colours available. 


Our models. Amanda Bullion, 
21, from Portsmouth, will be 
familiar to DN readers. See her 
also on One in Four on 27 Octo- 
ber. Andrew Little, 28, from 
Acton, is new to modelling but 
an experienced skier. He is 
assistant to the manager, Dis- 
ability Services, Paddington 
and North Kensington Health 
Authority. 


£2.99. All the clothes are from C & A. 


Andrew (above) in an easy-to- 


put-on jacket with dolman 


sleeves, £45, salopettes £39.99 . 
and apres-ski boots which he 
says don’t slip on wet surfaces, 
£17.99. 


In the pink: Amanda (above 


right) wears a striped thermal 
vest, £9.99, Long Johns, £9.99 
and long socks £2.99. Various 


| colours available. 


That hat again (right) teamed 
with a black and white short 
length jumper, £12.99 and the 


pink ski pants. 


EXPRESS OFFER By Mary Collins 
for DISABILITY NOW READERS 


TELEPHONE ALLL 


JUST £9.95 


They call this Telephone Amplifier the 
“Loudmouth” and what a useful product it is. It allows 
you to use the telephone—after the number has been 
dialled—without your having to hold the handset. Ideal 
for those who have difficulty holding a ’phone because it 
leaves both hands free. And the unit comes complete with 
penholder and pen for notetaking. 

The Telephone Amplifier works from one 9v° PP3-type 
battery which we supply. It has an on/off switch and a volume 
control wheel. The left side of the unit has a standard mono 
socket into which a lead may be fixed to a tape recorder to 
tape any conversation. To ensure the battery isn’t left on when 
you're not using the ’phone, an LED light comes on only when 
the unit is in use. 

It’s simple to set up—full instructions are sent with every 
order bu+ all it involves is placing the right side of the 
amplifier against the earpiece of the telephone earset! 

At just £9.95 the “Loudmouth” is extremely good value. It’s 
also extremely useful too. 

Express Newspapers and our supplier, Essex Focal, have 
contributed all the proceeds of this Offer (20% of the price) to 
Disability Now. 

You should receive your Amplifier(s) within 28 days of our 
receiving your order. If you are not satisfied Express 
Newspapers will refund your money if you return the 
Amplifier(s) undamaged within a week. Your statutory rights 
are not affected. Please send cheque or crossed postal orders 
NOT CASH. 


Order and queries to: 

EXPRESS NEWSPAPERS TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 
OFFER, P.O. BOX 225, CUTLERS ROAD, SOUTH 
WOODHAM FERRERS, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, 
CM3 5XT. 


Chelmsford (0245) 322113 for inquiries only. We deliver to 
addresses in the U.K. (including Northern Ireland). 


Please send me........... Telephone Amplifier(s) at £9.95 each. I 

| enclose my cheque (address on back) or crossed post. stal | 
Orders OF  - Lunr.c.cocss0ee made payable to EXPRESS 
NEWSPAPERS TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER OFFER and 
send to P.O. Box 225, Cutlers Road, South Woodham 
Ferrers, Chelmsford, Essex, CM3 5XT. | 


i Reg London 141748 VAT No 243 5712 72 Reg office: Express i 
ewspapers PLC, 121 Fleet Street, London, EC4P 4JT. 


a a: Miata aienipeeraieta 
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Share Your Problems 


DISABILITY NOW — OCTOBER 1987 


With Margaret Morgan 


Homosexuality 
and 

‘disability — 

a “double 
stigma” 


An important stage in growing 
up into full adulthood is personal 
recognition of one’s own sexual 
orientation. 

Most boys-and girls in their 
early teens go through a 
“homosexual” phase and are 
more attracted to people of their 
own sex. The majority then 
move on to a_ heterosexual 
orientation and “straight” rela- 
tionships. 

It is reckoned that about 10 
per cent of the population have 
homosexual or lesbian tenden- 
cies. Some recognise this early, 
others later in life. Some feel able 
to “come out”, others have great 
difficulty in finding outlets for 
the expression of their lesbian or 
gay inclinations. 

For those who have disabili- 
ties the problems can be even 
more difficult and many feel 
that they have a double stigma, 
as the following contributions 
show. 

The first comes from a paper 
written by a young woman with 
a disability who attended the 
SPOD conference in July. It was 
read for her. 


“I am a young disabled les- 
bian and I am present at this 
conference but am unable to 
read out this particular paper 
due to the possibility of 
physical and mental vio- 
lence, which the views could 
— and would — produce. 

I left “special” school 3 
years ago, being fully aware 
that to stay would mean con- 
tinuous denial of my sexual- 
ity, both to myself and to 
those who were, in theory, 
“educating” me. The educa- 
tion was totally heterosexual, 


WESSEX 
MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


the only mention of lesbian- 
ism being when a young 
woman in the same form was 
threatened with expulsion as 
a result of her sexuality. 

After leaving school I went 
to a college which was for 
people — not only young — 
with my disability and it was 
here that I “came out”. Im- 
mediately I became an out- 
cast, although there was a gay 
man on the same course who 
was, presumably, “accept- 
able”. [left soon afterwards. 

Due to my disability, access 
to material concerning my 
sexuality had been limited. I 
felt totally unable to ask for 
my social worker’s assistance 
in locating accessible lesbian 
groups and literature after 
hearing her telling “jokes” to 
a person in the same office 
about gay men and lesbians. 

I had problems with my 
family, too, and a relative re- 
marked that he didn’t want a 
perverted niece. He asked 
me, “How can you be queer 
and disabled?” ... 

Many of those working 
with us make assumptions: 
we are young and disabled, 
so presumably we are unable 
to experience emotion, espe- 
cially if it is geared towards a 
person of the same sex. Able- 
bodied people live their lives 
as they wish. 

Please help and allow us, as 
young disabled lesbians, to 
live ours.” 


The second comment was froma 
reader who thought that Dis- 
ability Now emphasises 
“straight” relationships, with the 
implication that all people with 
disabilities are naturally heter- 
osexual. When asked to write to 
Disability Now about this, the 
person who made the criticism 
did not feel able to identify him- 
self publicly. 

Several very important issues 
arise from these contributions 
and they concern stereotyping 
as well as stigma. 

There is still quite a wide- 


Dept. 34 
Budds Lane 
Industrial Est. 
Romsey 
Hampshire 
(0794) 522022 


(PLEASE QUOTE DEPT No. WHEN REPLYING) 


TRAVELMASTER HOIST 


SLIMLINER STAIRSEAT 


MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC HOISTS, STAIRSEATS, 
LIFTS, VERTICAL SEATS, POOL LIFTS, DOOR OPENERS 
AND AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC BED 


mon Crompton . 


spread view that people with dis- 
abilities must either remain as 
“innocents”, in other words, 
children, all their lives or that 


they must conform to a higher. 
standard of behaviour than any-. 


one else. This results in deci- 
sions being made about not in- 
cluding certain topics in school 
curricula or about withholding 
information in case hopes might 
be raised or vulnerable children 
led astray. 

As our first contributor points 
out, many young people with 
disabilities do not have free ac- 
cess to the information or con- 
tacts that are available to other 
boys and girls. It is even more 
important, therefore, that they 
should know about different life 
styles and be able to make in- 
formed choices for themselves. 

In fact, may adults who have 
lived in “institutions” have been 
forced into one-sex lives, with 
their heterosexual inclinations 
and needs totally denied. 

It is, of course, particularly dif- 
ficult to help people with severe 
learning disabilities to find their 
own level and parents, teachers 
and carers need a great deal of 
sensitivity and understanding. It 
is all too easy to make assump- 
tions or to lead immature boys 
and girls in one direction or 
another. 

The present legal position 
does not make things any easier 
and carers — and parents — are 
very vulnerable. The dividing 
line between helping young peo- 
ple to be fulfilled and taking 
advantage of, or abusing, them is 


_avery fine one. 


It is important to remember, 
too, that one can never discount 
the influence of the personal 
needs and feelings of the carer, 
teacher or parent. 

The spread of the AIDS virus 
has complicated the situation 
and added to the double stigma 
of being gay or lesbian and dis- 
abled. It would, however, be 
very sad if nobody with a disabil- 
ity felt that they could acknow- 
ledge their sex orientation open- 
ly, even in situations like the 
SPOD conference, where under- 
standing and empathy are evi- 
dent. 

Several organisations 
companionship, information and 
support to gays and lesbians with 
a disability and SPOD may well 
be able to suggest people with 
whom one can talk things over in 
Strict confidence. Morgan Wil- 
liams, the director of SPOD, tells 
me that the number of enquiries 
from, or on behalf of, gays or les- 
bians with disabilities is very 
small and much lower than the 
estimated national average. 

Do contact one of these orga- 
nisations if you would like furth- 
er information or contacts. 


GEMMA, BM Box 5700, London 
WCIN 3XX. A national orga- 
nisation of lesbians, with or 
without disabilities. 

Gay Men’s Disabled Group, c/o 
Gay’s the Word Bookshop, 66 
Marchmont St London WC1. 
Campaign for Homosexual 
Equality, 38 Mount Pleasant, 
London WCIN 3XX. 

SPOD (The Association to aid 
the Sexual and Personal Rela- 
tionships of People with a Dis- 
ability) 286 Camden Road, 
London N7. Tel: 01-607 8851. 
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What's On 


Conferences and leisure 

Welfare — Not Workfare, Not Warfare is the theme of Time Off for 
Women, 21-25 October. Its aim is to press governments to count all 
women’s unwaged work, including the work of disability and health, 
in the GNP. Women with disabilities will join others for activities 
including Speakout, Anti-Cruise Convoy to Greenham. Further in- 
formation from WinVisible, King’s Cross Woman’s Centre, 71 Ton- 
bridge Street, London WC1H 9DZ. Tel: 01-837 7509. 


Additional Requirements Take-Up and Tactics Before April 
1988 is aseminar on 27 October on the urgent need for take-up before 
the introduction of Income Support, arrangements for transitional 
protection, and the various additional requirements. It takes place at 
Central Library, 2 Fieldway Crescent, London N5 and costs £35. Book- 
ings to Administrative/Campaign Worker, Disability Alliance ERA, 25 
Denmark St, London WC2H 8NJ. Tel: 01-379 6142. 


Professional Practice & Images of Disability is a conference on 28 
October at Sheffield University, and the inaugural meeting of the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Disability and Society. It will look,at service 
planning and explore how professional expectations | fluence the 
experience of people with disabilities in all aspects of their lives. The 
course fee is £30. Further information from ISDS, 15 Grantchester 
Street, Cambridge CB3 9HY. Tel: (0223) 357597. 


The Use of Computerised Equipment with Disabled People is a 


talk by Roger Jefcoate on 29 October, 11am-12.30pm at Room 115 — 
1st Floor, Social Services Department, 40 Cumberland Road, Wood 
Green, London N22. Open to anyone who is interested. Details from 
Norma Williams, Senior Occupational Therapist, Social Services Cen- 
tre, Area 5, 87 Muswell Hill Broadway, London N10. Tel: 01-444 7271. 


Therapy in Music for Handicapped Children is a weekend course 
on 7-8 November at The Nordoff Robbins Music Therapy Centre for 
teachers, parents and others interested in working with handicapped 
children. For further details contact The Secretary, The Nordoff- 
Robbins Music Therapy Centre, 3 Leighton Place, London NW5 2QL. 
Tel: 01-267 6296. 


Cerebral Palsy & Allied Disorders in Young Chi!dren is a course 
at the Cheyne Centre for Spastic Children from 16-20 November. 
Among the subjects covered will be deafness in childhood, epilepsy, 
communication disorders and orthopaedic surgery. For paediatri- 
cians, paediatric registrars, community doctors and GPs. Further de- 
tails from Course Administrator, Cheyne Centre for Spastic Children, 
61 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London SW3 5LX. Tel: 01-352 8434. 


Living With Disability is a practical day course 0: 19 November at 
Cleator Moor Civic Centre. It will include fashion for disabled people, 
simple home-made playthings, aids to communication in education, 
and technology at home, school and work. Fees are £8 professionals, 
£6 voluntary workers, disabled people. Further details from Christine 
Hill, Howgill Centre, 14-15 Howegill Street, Whitehaven, Cumbria 
CA28 7QW. Tel: (0946) 62681. 


Study Day for Parents of Children with Cerebral Palsy on 23 
November at Guy’s Hospital, London. The fee is &6. Information from 


Diana Patterson, Medical Education and Information Unit, Newcomen _ 


Centre, Guy’s Hospital, London SE1 9RT. Tel: 01-407 7600. 


The British Computer Society — Disabled Specialist Group in 
co-operation with The Shaftesbury Society 3rd Annual Conference 
re-convened for 25 November at CEGB, Sudbury House, Newgate 


Street, London EC1. For futher information tel: (0245) 73331 ext 


3915. 


Courses at Castle Priory 
Feet, Legs and Balance — Aspects of Treatment and Care of Chil- 
dren with Cerebral Palsy — course tutor Hans de Rijke, Superinten- 


dent Physiotherapist, Trengweath School for Children with CP, Ply- — 


mouth. Of particular relevance to doctors, physiotherapists and their 
accompanying helpers from assessment centres, clinics or schools. 
2-3 November. Tuition £50 (does not include material), residence 
£28.15, non-residence £17. ; 


Young Children with Severe Learning Problems — for health 
visitors, home teachers and pre-school counsellors and others provid- 
ing services for children with profound difficulties. 11-13 November. 
Tuition £50, residence £47, non-residence £17. 


Providing for Elderly People who have Additional Special 
Needs for those interested in the needs of older people with disabili- 
ties. 16-18 November. Tuition £50, residence £47, non-residence 
ale 


Behavioural Difficulties in Children with Special Needs — a 
workshop on behaviour modification, observation techniques and 
goal planning, based on the work of Malcolm Jones at Beech Tree 
School. 23-25 November. Tuition £50, residence £47, non-residence 
£17. 


Perception — a hidden handicap? — for teachers, therapists and 
carers involved in helping children cope with the effects of cerebral 
palsy, spina bifida, general learning difficulties and non-specific hand- 
icaps. Tutor: Pat Kennedy. 30 November-1 December. Byte £50, 
residence £28.15, non-residence £17. 


The Child with CP in School — for staff of any discipline from either 
special or mainstream schools. Course to include: background; pre- 
school years; curriculum; skills; communication and leisure. 4-6 De- 
cember. Tuition £54, residence £48, non-residence £18. 


Derbyshire Language Scheme — Places strictly limited so that max- 


imum individal help can be possible. 7-9 December. Tuition £125. 


(including materials), residence £51.70, non-residence £21.70. 


For more information write to Castle Priory College, Thames Street, 
Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: (0491) 37551. 
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For Sale 
LEISURE ELECTRIC BED with 4 adjust- 
able positions & massager for back and 
legs. Little used, excellent condition. 
Cost £1000, asking £400 ono. Tel: Letch- 
worth (0462) 670817. 


VESSA VITESS MK2 POWERED 
WHEELCHAIR with newly fitted control 
box, new batteries. Colour black & 
chrome. Only 2 careful owners. £800 
ono. Tel: (0372) 984 3462 (after 4pm). 


SELF-PROPELLED CARCHAIR with 
electrical chair lift for passenger by Car 
Chair Ltd. Little used — superb condition. 
Cost over £2,500. Very low price — offers 
invited. Tel; Crewe (0270) 69436. 


PHOENIX the quarterly magazine of dis- 
ability literature. £1 sample copy. Guide 
to periodicals in the disability field. New 
international edition £6.95 (post paid). 
From Phoenix, 10 Woad Lane, Grimsby 
DN37 9ONH. 


BEC 40 Wheelchair with kerb climber. 
RH control. Colour blue. 2 yrs old, as 
new £550. Mrs Randall. Tel: (0709) 
864888. 


VESSA TREKKA battery powered car 
(with handbook). Hardly used. Cost 
£1,895. Accept £1,000 ono. Tel: Morley 
(0532) 522895. 


ELIVA “TWIN SPECIAL” SCOOTER. 
Purchased April. Little used (details 
given to interested enquiries ). Top of the 
range, very stable, battery charger, rear- 
wheel drive. Suitable for town & coun- 
try. Paid £1,700, accept £1,395. Tel: 
(044 284) 3422 (Herts). 


WHEELCHAIRS/ 
SCOOTERS/BATTERY CARS. All makes, 
models wanted and for sale. Nearly new, 
hardly used from half-price. Demonstra- 
tions and collections. Free advice. All 
areas. Contact Mr Gibbons. Tel: 021-357 
4965 anytime. 


AbleA icy 


For sensitive and sensible 
alterations, adaptations, and 
new-build for the disabled 
domestic and commercial 
hotels, colleges, offices, 
shops, granny flats, extra 

.. . bedrooms, etc, 


18 Templars Close, 
Wheatley, 
OXFORD OX91PA 
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SPACETREKKER CARAVAN 7-berth, 
17ft. Immaculate. Fridge, oven, shower/ 
flush toilet, Carver space heater, 2 drs (1 
French) with integral porch awning, hot/ 
cold internal tank, mains electrics, dble- 
glazed, portable ramp. Ideal for wheel- 
chair. £2,750 ono. Tel: 061-681 3461. 


Wanted 

SPECIALIST BESPOKE TAILOR to 
make trousers sought by disabled man 
(prominent right hip, stiff left leg) within 
50 miles of London. Write to Box No 
166, Disability Now, address on page 16 
Sperry envelopes Private & Confiden- 
tial). 


QUALIFIED PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
TEACHER with training in physical and 
special education for neurally handicap- 
ped pupils, seeks position in the UK. For 
further information please contact Mrs 
Elma Day, 404 York Gardens, Main Road, 
Rosebank, Cape 7700, South Africa. 


Find-A-Friend 

MAN with disability, early forties, with 
elderly mother, wishes to contact lady, 
also disabled, in the Leiestershire area. 
Preferably a single person with an invalid 
car. Interests are Country & Western 
music and driving in the country. Please 
write to Box No 168, Disability Now, 
(marking envelopes Private & Confiden- 
tial). 


MAN disabled with cp, mid-30s, living in 
London, would like to correspond with 
female, 26-36, with view to meeting and 
something more serious. Interests: din- 
ing out, sightseeing, listening to music, 
sports, and many others. Please write to 
Box No 167, Disability Now, (marking 
envelopes Private & Confidential ). 


CP MAN with speech disorder would 
like to contact an ablebodied lady of 20- 
50 to correspond with. Must have under- 
standing of cp. Please write to Box No 
170, Disability Now, (marking en- 


velopes Private & Confidential ). 


LET US TRY AND HELP 
YOU FIND A PENFRIEND, 
FRIEND OR PARTNER — 


All enquiries to: HANDIDATE 
The Wellington Centre 
52 Chevallier Street 


Ipswich, Suffolk IP1 2PB 


KINGSTON AND ESHER HEALTH AUTHORITY 


HEALTH EDUCATION UNIT 
23 Upper Brighton Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


INFORMATION LIAISON OFFICER 
FOR DISABLED PEOPLE 


This is a newly created post to maintain and develop a computerised Information 
Service for Disabled People within Kingston and Esher. Duties will include liaison with 
Voluntary Agencies and the Local Authorities and the provision of information froma 
computerised data base to both users and providers of services for disabled people. 

We are seeking a disabled person for this post. The person appointed will have 
some experience of operating micro computers and associated software. Word pro- 
cessing skills would be an advantage. He/she should have a pleasant personality and 
the ability to communicate well both on an individual and a group basis. 

It is anticipated that the successful candidate will take up post in November 1987. 

For further details of the post and an informal discussion, please contact either 
John Langan or Sue Yates — telephone: 01-390 1111, Ext 247/239. 

Salary Scale: £7274 to £9280 per annum inclusive. Pay award pending. 

Application form and job description from District Personnel Department, 17 Upper 
Brighton Road, Surbiton, Surrey. Tel: 01-390 1111, Ext 254. Closing Date: 23 
October 1987. 
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HOUSING SERVICES ADMINISTRATOR 


SALARY: £8,568-£9,669 


Circle 33 is acommunity based inner-city housing association working in six London 
boroughs. 

The Haringey/Waltham Forest team is looking for someone to carry out the adminis- 
trative functions of the housing management group. Some knowledge of housing 
association work would be an advantage. The successful applicant should have at 
least 18 month's administrative/clerical experience and should be able to work on 
his/her own initiative. The applicant should also be able to type accurately and 
acquire some knowledge of having used a word processor and a computer. 

Some of the main areas of responsibility include:-— 

— processing commencements and terminations of tenancies 

— preparing legal documents ‘ 

— liaising with HB and DHSS offices and processing payments 

— compiling and distributing statistical information 

Benefits include a non-contributory pension scheme and 26 days annual leave. 
For application form and further details, please contact: 


Miranda Armantrading 

255 High Road 

London N15 5BT Tel: 802 0961 

Gircle 33 is an equal opportunities employer and therefore welcomes 

applications from all. We will not discriminate on grounds of race, sex, 

creed or sexual orientation and we have a positive attitude towards the employment of people 
with disabilities. 


Closing date: 16th October 1987 


WIDOW, 59-year old with arthritis. Car 
driver. Quiet cheerful, would like to 
write to male up to 64, also car driver. 
Nottingham/Leicester area. Please write 
to Box No 170, Disability Now, (mark- 
ing envelopes Private & Confidential ). 


ACTIVE, MOBILE but slightly disabled 
gent, 40, bachelor with own flat, would 
like to correspond with an able-bodied 
or ‘disabled lady 25 to 45 years. View 
friendship, and hopefully eventual meet- 
ing. Very varied interests. Please write to 
Box No 169, Disability Now, (marking 
envelopes Private & Confidential ). 


Holidays 
THORNBURY HALL HOTEL, Churnet 
Valley. Specialised facilities for all disabi- 
lities. Companion service available (no 
extra cost) to allow all the family to en- 
joy themselves. Conference facilities and 
study/craft courses available on request. 
Colour TV in all bedrooms, single rooms 
available. Games room. Hotel stands in 5 
acres of ground amidst beautiful coun- 
tryside. Prices from £21.50 a day full 
board. For a brochure contact Thorn- 
bury Hall Hotel, Lockwood Road, Kings- 
ley Holt, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs ST10 
2DH. Tel: (0538) 757220. 


THE CALVERT TRUST ADVENTURE 
CENTRE at Keswick is offering begin- 
ners. courses in b/w photography, water 
colour painting, expressive artwork, bird 
watching and ornithology. For further 
details contact The Calvert Trust Adven- 
ture Centre, Little Crosthwaite, Keswick, 
Cumbria CA12 4QD. Tel: (0596) 72254. 


Situations Vacant 
THERAPIST required for a 5 year-old cp 
boy. Non-smoker. Should be willing to 
live with family in Pakistan and travel 
abroad with them. Contract for at least 
one year. Accommodation provided, 
good salary. Tel: 01-642 6519. 


DEMONSTRATOR. Toys for the Hand- 
icapped would like to hear from anyone 
in Scotland, preferably in the Glasgow/ 
Edinburgh area, who might be interested 


‘in working part-time for TFH demon- 


strating the TFH range of products to 
special schools, hospitals and other orga- 
nisations. Approach Mr. H. D. Baer, Toys 
for the Handicapped, 76 Barracks Road, 
Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, Stourport- 
On-Severn, Worcs. DY13 9QB. Tel: 0299 
827820. 


Correction: Bill Huddleston, 
Executive Council candidate, 
was chairman of the Cleveland 
Group. Andrew Berry, another 
candidate, is treasurer of the Mil- 
ton Keynes and District Spastics 
Society and a member of the Mil- 
ton Keynes Council of Disabled 
People. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Adventurers Wanted for the 
Ron Moore Wilderness Trek. Ap- 
plications are invited from peo- 
ple with a disability to join a 
team of 12 adventurers who will 
fly to the Boundary Waters on 
the USA/Canada border for 3 
weeks canoeing and camping in 
the wilderness in August 1988. 
For further details please send 
SAE before November ’87 to 
Flok de Rijke, Senior Physiother- 
apist, Trengweath School, Hart- 
ley Road, Plymouth, Devon PL3 
5LP. 

Project Phoenix Trust, the 
charity which runs overseas 
study tours for people with dis- 
abilities, has announced its prog- 
ramme for 1988. In April the des- 
tination is Rome and Pompeii, 
and in September either Tunisia 
or Vienna. Contact Valerie Saun- 
ders as soon as possible for an 
application form and further de- 
tails. Project Phoenix Trust, 68 
Rochfords, Coffee Hall, Milton 
Keynes MK6 5DJ. Tel: (0908) 
678038 

Writing as a Therapy by John 
Tinsley is a booklet for people 
with disabilities who have ever 
felt the desire to take up writing. 


It offers encouragement and in- - 


cludes advice on research, build- 
ing characters in fiction, and 
how to find a market. John Tins- 
ley himself has cerebral palsy. He 
had edited a small magazine, 
written for a local newspaper 
and recently completed his auto- 
biography. For a copy of the 
booklet send a SAE to John Tins- 
ley, St Cuthbert’s Hospital, Hur- 
worth Place, Darlington. 
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The Arts Council’s first Arts and 
Disability Officer, Margrethe de 
Neergaard, died on 23 August 
aged 34 following a long illness. 

Margrethe set up the Coun- 
cil’s Arts and Mobility Monitor- 
ing Group last December. “Mar- 
grethe constantly displayed re- 
markable courage, determina- 
tion and a keen sense of humour 
in spite of her considerable suf- 
fering,” said Arts Council 
secretary-general Luke Rittner. 
“She will be much missed but we 
shall continue the important 
work she began.” 

Margarethe trained as an 
archaeologist in Canada and also 
had degrees in music. She work- 
ed on digs all over the world. Be- 
fore joining the Arts Council, she 
worked as Finds Supervisor at 
the Museum of London, and was 
a founder member of the 
Museums and Galleries Disabil- 
ity Association. 

A trust is being established in 
Margrethe’s name to enable 
young disabled people to pursue 
a career in arts administration. 


Contributions to: Abbey 
National, Market Square, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks. 


Wn ea 
The Royal National Institute for 
the Deaf appointed Doug Alker, 
who is profoundly deaf, as its 
director of community services. 
It is the first time a director’s 
position in a major deaf organisa- 
tion has been filled by a pro- 
foundly deaf person. 

He will be responsible for the 
efficient running of the insti- 
tute’s community services 
throughout Britain, working 
closely with their principal re- 
gional officers. 

Doug Alker has been active in 
the deaf world for 30 years. He 
was the first deaf person in Bri- 
tain to qualify as a football coach 
and his life-long hobby has been 
as a magician/comedian in a 
semi-professional double act. He 
has also encouraged deaf aware- 
ness in trade unions. 
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Don Allum, 


a maintenance man at The Spastics Society's advertis- 
ing agency DMB&B, arrived safely in Ireland last month, becoming 
the first man to single-handedly row the Atlantic “both ways”. He set 
out from Newfoundland on 21 June on the West-East leg wearing a 
Spastics Society T-shirt and wore it again when he arrived to publi- 
cise the Society. Pictured with him in front of bis boat, QEIIT, ts 
Gwyneth Boatman (honestly), a secretary at DMB&B. She and her 
colleagues raised £334 in a day outside the office in St James Square, 
London, to go with the £1000 cheque Don handed-over to the Society 
earlier in the day. 


ONE COMPLETED COUPON AND 
DISABILITY NOW IS ANYONE'S 


Disability Now is the newspaper for disabled people. It will also 
interest parents, carers and professionals in the disability field. 
And it’s free! 

Every month it brings you: 


VIEWS 


Professional and personal on 
anything to do with disability. 


FEATURES 


on politics, travel, motoring, 
micro-technology, fashion, 

books, the arts and personal 
problems. 


What’s going on in Parliament, 
around the country and abroad. 


INFORMATION 


about benefits, conferences, 
services, aids and equipment, 
holidays, sport and leisure. 


If you're not getting Disability Now — or you know someone 
who isn’t but would like to — just complete the coupon below! 


Please put me on the Disability Now circulation list 


i MINA A re cece etree cote agchecspessaetecavanssvocdeeyaeaanemeaeaiens oot eae r 
| SOCCUPATION Sxic...205..~Jucs..gh oe cea I 
; MH DISABILITY (ifapplicable) .......ccsscsseoensnsenneneuneee 
; = DO BI 14 Sic feet ihcab NOt ata, Sa Rae ones Seine Mi MMe ech erika sca i 
Lata eee Eo: a Post Cod€..i5.05..icoaa 
: Send to Gayle Mooney, Circulation Supervisor, Room 2B, Disability Now, j 
i Freepost, 12 Park Crescent, London W1E 3FB 


L (Donations gratefully accepted). J 
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New GCSE 
guidelines 
for students 


The National Bureau for Hand- 
icapped Students have collabo- 
rated with the 6 GCSE examin. 
ing boards to produce compre- 
hensive guidance notes explain- 
ing arrangements for candidates 
whose disability is likely to hand- 
icap them in GCSE examina- 
tions. 

Following serious concern 
among teachers, students and 
parents at the original proposals 
put forward by the examining 
groups last year, the NBHS co- 
ordinated a working party to 
produce the new notes, de- 
scribed by Richard Stowell, 
director of the NBHS as “practic- 
al and reassuring.” 

They are designed to compen- 
sate for limitations imposed by a 
disability, but not otherwise 
advantage the student. 

They include the principles 
on which special arrangements 
will be based, choice of syllabus, 
time allowances and the effects 
of fatigue on physically disabled 
candidates. 

Because there is an increased 
emphasis on continuous assess- 
ment in the GCSE syllabus, the 
guidelines also cover work and 
practicals. 

It is the first time students 
have had unified national guide- 
lines. Under the ‘O’ level system, 
each examining board had its 
own set of regulations. 

An advisory committee of ex- 
amining group representatives 
and professionals acquainted 
with the needs of disabled stu- 
dents has been set up to meet at 
least once a year in the Autumn. 

The committee will monitor 
the GCSE, draw the attention of 


Bridge ahoy! The Duchess of York took the helm of the Jubilee 
Sailing Trust’s flagship Lord Nelson, designed for mixed disabled/ 
able-bodied crews, as she sailed up the Thames from Greenwich to 


London Bridge last month to launch a £1.5 million appeal. 


examining boards to technolo- 
gical innovations affecting study 
by students with special needs 
and recommend revisions to the 
guidelines. 

“The boards’ original propos- 
als were inadequate,” said Sylvia 
Simmons, NBHS development 
officer. “Their principles were 
too narrow and there was a total 
lack of understanding of the va- 
rious needs of various disabili- 
ties.” 

She said the Warnock Com- 
mittee found that one fifth of 
children could at some stage in 
their school career have a spe- 
cial education need and added 
that the number of disabled peo- 
ple taking exams is increasing 
due to rising expectations and 
new technology. 


The guidance notes are avail- 
able from any of the GCSE 
examining boards. 


Amnesia society is one year old 


A reshowing last month of Chan- 
nel 4’s Prisoner of Conscious- 


ness about Clive Wearing 
marked the first anniversary of 
The Amnesia Association 


(AMNASS), formed as a result of 
the film by relatives of people 
with amnesia and psychologists." 

The charity aims to help 
amnesic people and their fami- 
lies, fund research 


into the 


causes, diagnosis and manage- 
ment of amnesia and spread in- 
formation about the disability. 
So far one local support group 
has been formed in Manchester 
and more are planned. 

AMNASS is now conducting a 
survey with NW Thames Health 
Authority to find out how many 
amnesics there are. No one 
knows, and until they do, 
AMNASS cannot effectively lob- 
by the Government for research 


funds and the provision of 
appropriate long-term care 
facilities. . 


At present most amnesics are 
either stuck in hospitals and 
psycho-geriatric units or sent 
home, often imposing great 
stress on their families. 

A video setting out the 
AMNASS case is being sponsored 


Clive Wearing talks to presenter ‘Jonathan Miller. 


by the drug manufacturer Well- 
come, and in February next year 
there will be a weekend work- 
shop for professionals who have 
patients with memory problems. 

Clive Wearing’s amnesia was 
caused by an attack of herpetic 
encephalitis damaging the mem- 
ory centres of his brain. Amnesia 
can also come from brain dam- 
age caused by meningitis, 


strokes, head injury, tumours 
and long-term alcoholism. 

Even in severe cases, amnesia 
is usually partial. Permanent 
memory may be faulty, prevent- 
ing the formation of new 
memories, as in Clive Wearing’s 
case, or the retrieval of already 
stored memories may be 
affected. 

Treatment mainly depends on 
teaching the amnesic person to 
use faculties which are still in- 
tact to bypass their disabiity to 
some extent. Memory aids such 
as diaries, tape records and mne- 
monics can help; so can a set dai- 
ly routine and a constant en- 
vironment. 


The Amnesia Association, 25 
Prebend Gardens, London W4 
ITN. Tel: 01-747 0039 


Parents lose fight 
for paediatrician 


Parents in West Yorkshire lost 
their battle for another consul- 
tant for their disabled children, 
when Leeds Western Health Au- 
thority voted 8 to 6 against the 
appointment last month. 

Anxious parents had formed 
an action group to campaign for 
another consultant when Dr 
Jane Wynne, the only child de- 
velopment specialist in the dis- 
trict, was forced to cancel her 
appointments for disabled chil- 
dren because of overwork. She 
had been instructed to concen- 
trate on child sex abuse cases. 

But the group says the fight is 
not over yet. The health author- 
ity’s general manager has been 
instructed to prepare a report on 
all the paediatric services in the 
district for its next meeting, on 
20 October. Parents are hoping 
to change the minds of authority 
members before then. 

“I think some of them think 
one doctor is just the same as 
another,” said Alison Forster, 
whose daughter Rebecca was 
one of Dr Wynne’s patients. 
“They don’t understand that 
handicapped children need a 
community paediatrician, not 
just outpatient appointments.” 

Dr Wynne was awarded the 
1987 Meering Award by the 
National Association of Nursery 
and Family Care, for her work 
with children, last month. 
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New support networkfor 
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parents of deafened children — 


A national support network for 
parents of deafened children was 
launched last month, after a re- 
port claimed that doctors are 
failing to make early diagnosis of 
deafness caused by childhood 
illness. 

The Share-a-Care network, 
run by the National Deaf Chil- 
dren’s Society, aims to put fami- 
lies in touch with others who 
have experienced the same 
problems. It is estimated that 
there are over 3,000 deafened 
children in Britain. 

The society has also written to 
the Health Minister, Tony New- 
ton, asking him to encourage 
doctors to set up a code of prac- 
tice to screen for hearing loss af- 
ter illnesses such as mumps, 
measles and meningitis, which 
can cause deafness. 

Hundreds of : parents 
answered the society’s appeal 
for information, and the result- 
ing report finds they are “iso- 
lated and disorientated”. 

The most alarming message 
from the parents was the difficul- 


ty they had in getting their 
child’s hearing loss diagnosed. A 
series of “harrowing” case histor- 
ies illustrate the problem. 

One parent from Scotland, 
whose son went deaf after hav- 
ing mumps and a brain virus, said 
it took 3 years for anyone to take 
her worries seriously. “My own 
GP thought I was ‘overanxious’ 
and when he started school the 
school nurse gave me the same 
label,” she wrote. 

Another parent described 
how he had to “fight tooth and 
nail” to prove his child had gone 
deaf after contracting a virus. 
After 2 years the boy was 
diagnosed severely deaf. 

Ignorance about deafness in 
schools, and lack of information 
and help from doctors, teachers 
and social workers was also 
cited as a problem by many 
parents. 


...Always a Step _ Behind, 
National Deaf Children’s Socie- 
ty, 45 Hereford Road, London 
W2 5AM. 


Community Programme “under threat’ 


Valuable projects of benefit to 


the community may be under ' 


threat, if the Government’s prop- 
osed changes to the Community 
Programme go ahead, a consor- 
tium of voluntary organisations 
claimed last month. 

The Government intends to 
restrict eligibility for the under 
25s and over 50s and to abandon 
payment of “the rate for the job” 
in favour of a “benefit plus pre- 
mium”. To qualify, participants 
must work full-time. 

Launching the campaign “A 
Better Community Programme” 
on behalf of the voluntary sector, 
which employs almost 120,000 
people on CP jobs and accounts 
for 50 per cent of the program- 
me’s budget, the consortium 
said that the changes may cause 
major short-term disruption to 
some projects and threaten the 
existence of others, as well as 
causing participants to suffer. 

In particular, introducing “be- 


nefit plus premium” as payment 
could make the programme 
much less actractive to sponsors 
and long-term unemployed peo- 
ple, they claimed. The change 
suggests that the Government is 
planning to introduce a require- 
ment that all unemployed peo- 
ple must work for benefit, and it 
removes the vital incentive of 
being paid a fair rate for the job, 
said the consortium. It may also 
mean that some participants are 
worse Off. 


The majority of CP jobs, over 


90,000, are in the field of social 
care, supporting disabled, elder- 
ly and young people in the com- 
munity. 

“There’s great concern that 
some very important services 
may have to be withdrawn,” said 
Peter Little, chairman of the 
national forum for CP sponsors, 
and assistant director of the © 
Rathbone Society, which spon- 
sors 1,700 CP places. 


need and application. A 
modular system of pads 
enables adaption to the 
shape of the child, and _ 
the seat can easily 

transfer from home to 
car to baby buggy. 
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CERHO-MED 


REHABILITATION/HEALTH CARE SERVICES 


SNUG SEAT 


The Ortho-Med Snug-Seat has been designed and 
developed by Rehabilitation Engineers to enhance 
the sitting position of the younger disabled child 


The Ortho-Med Snug-Seat is 
designed to be flexible in 


ORTHO-MED, 5 Loaning Road, Edinburgh EH7 6JE. Tel: 031-652 1603 


with moderate 
seating 
problems. 
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